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Events of the Beck. 


Arter all the damage that has been done in 
Hungary, Colonel Vix has now assured that country that 
the new lines of demarcation were never intended to be 
the political frontiers of the future. Undismayed ‘by this | 
withdrawal, certain sections of public opinion still demand | 


immediate action against both Hungary and Russia. 
M. Pichon tells France that the Entente has 31,000 
troops of all sorts in Archangel ; 210,000 in Siberia and 
700,000 in the Near East, including the Rumanians and 
the Greeks. This is merely one more proof that the 
military question is not serious in comparison with the 
danger of social infection, which exists more strongly 
now than ever it did. 


Hungary from adopting Communism. 
situation is closely examined, it will be seen that the 
Moscow Government is more than holding its own. There 
is clearly grave danger to our forces in Northern Russia. 
In Siberia, the Canadians are being withdrawn home; and 
the American Government refuses to allow its forces to 
fight against Russia. And the demonstrations that 
punctuated M. Pichon’s speech have cleared the air so 
thoroughly in France, that the Government has decided 


to send no more troops to Russia; indeed the French | 


troops in the Near East had enough of the war during 
their stay in Salonika. In our own country, Labor 
opposes intervention in Russia. The war gets more and 
more unpopular with the soldiers as the days drag on. 
Are then the Rumanians, the Greeks and the Poles to 
hold the bridge against Bolshevism? Meanwhile there is 
talk of a Hungarian breach of the armistice conditions. 
What breach? 
Entente that Hungary chose her own government? 


* + * 


Tue Saar Valley problem is even more difficult. The 
debate in the French Chamber clearly showed the high 
feeling that is running in favor of annexation. 
territory in question forms the southern end of the Rhine 
Province, administered by Prussia, and was restored by 
France to Germany in 1814. It is indubitably German 








The presence of several hundred | 
thousand Allied troops on her frontiers did not deter | 
And if the military | 





Is it a crime against the democratic 


The | 


in character, and contains one of the richest German 
coalfields. Firm in the application of his principles, 
Mr. Wilson (and with him probably Mr. George) has cer- 
tainly resisted the annexation of this piece of land by 
France. Indeed, the American Press shows that at one 
time the situation was so acute that he would probably 
have withdrawn from the Conference rather than submit 
to an unjust peace. Whether the Conference would have 
been able to produce an acceptable peace treaty in such 
an eventuality is very doubtful. This issue has 
been avoided by the appearance of the inevitable com- 
promise, which seems likely to settle the matter. To 
allay the anxiety of real-political France, ever distrustful 
of Leagues of Nations, Germany is not to be allowed 
to maintain any garrisons or military establishments 
within thirty miles of the right bank of the Rhine. To 
compensate France for the damage done to French 
mines, she is to receive a protectorate over the Saar 
basin for a term of years, and the right to exploit the 
mines there. This may be a possible settlement, but it 
has the flavor of a hard bargain. At bottom it is 
evident that it will create a situation that will require 
great delicacy of handling, and most certainly a League 
of Nations as trustee. 
* * * 


At the back of it all there remains the Russian 
problem. In spite of all assurances and prophecies to 
the contrary, the Bolshevist dominion is steadily gain- 
ing ground. The Moscow Government is as secure as 
ever it was. Even the Russian forces opposed to it make 
no headway, and win no adherents from it. The 
Entente’s only instrument for making the Bolshevists 
suffer is the blockade. But starvation encourages and 
promotes Bolshevism. The fact is, Bolshevism has come 
to stay, and there will be no peace in Europe, until some 
settlement has been reached with it. If the Entente has 
decided that intervention by force in Russia is 
impossible, they must choose another way. Passive 
resistance leads nowhere, but to an unbearable state of 
half-war. Meanwhile, the internal state of Russia is awful 
enough to constitute a menace to the world. An informal 
American delegation to Russia—which was sent in spite 
of Mr. Law’s professions of ignorance—has brought 
back the news that Lenin and Trotsky will willingly 
make terms and give pledges with regard to progaganda 
and aggression, and the payment of the interest on 
Russia’s international debt. But nothing has been done 
since the collapse of the Prinkipo proposal. Are we 
once more to wait on America’s lead ? 


* * * 


A Lone statement by the Kaiser in the “ Daily 
Chronicle’ recalls the question of the Kaiser’s guilt, 


| which played a resounding part in the elections, but has 
| since gradually dropped into limbo. 


Mr. Begbie’s 
interview is full of insistence on the Kaiser's 
innocence. The guilt is put on Russia, the ill-starred 
Sukhomlinov in particular. France was financing 
Russia ; England was assuring Russia of her friendship ; 
so Russia, thus fortified, decided that the time had come 
to reckon with worm-eaten Austria; the Kaiser was a 
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2 
nonentity at home, and could not stop the mili- 
tary party. The Kaiser admits the blunder of the 


sinking of the ‘“‘ Lusitania ’’ and the shooting of Miss 
Cavell ; the former act was due to the desperation caused 
‘by England’s blockade of Germany; the second to the 
orders of a drunken German general. But the Kaiser’s 
governing admission is that of his own impotence, and 
the hollowness of his vaunted autocracy. His affection 
for Hindenburg and his bitterness towards Ludendorff 
crown it all. Curiously enough, he does not insist that 
it was he who restrained von Holtzendorff from 
blockading the American coast with submarines last 
August, as the German press stated a few weeks ago. 
The whole interview constitutes a final touch in a 
picture of wretchedness, but most of all of the real 
powerlessness of these kings. 


* * 


Mr. Bonar Law has in effect, though not in words, 
‘turned down ’’ the demand of the 100 signatories of 
the Lowther Memorial to impose the cost of the war on 
Germany, and thrown an aburdance of cold water on 
the hope of crushing indemnities. 
was ‘‘ moderation,’’ 


Mr. Law’s keynote 
but what was meat for him was 
poison on the lips of the Lowtherites. He showed in 
Wednesday’s debate that (1) only a very limited amount 
of gold could be got out of Germany ; (2) that the export 


of goods must be obtained by ear-marking the 
surplus of exports over imports, whereas there is 


now a surplus of seventy millions the other way; 
(3) that Germany must be left with a 
revenue for the carrying on of civil 


reasonable 
government ; 
(4) that there were political and economic objections 
to the forcible export of German labor and industrial 
products—objections, we may point out, which would 
instantly be raised by the very men who want at once to 
starve Germany and make her work, to take her goods 
and keep them out; (5) that there was not much to be 
got in the way of impounding securities. What was left 
after all these deductions Mr. Law did not say. In fact 
it must. be a spoonful in a bucketful of indebtedness. 
Compared with Colonel Lowther’s ingenuous bill of costs 
and assets, it must be a drop in an ocean, 
% * * 


Mr. CuurcuHiLi's attempt to engraft Dora on to the 
Army Annual Bill has been hadly beaten, and his clause 
has been withdrawn in face of an unbroken fire of 
criticism from every section of the House of Commons. 
Nothing in the Six Acts was worse than this atrocious 
clause, which destroyed the liberty of the press, and 
made it impossible for them to argue in freedom the 
policy of disarmament, to denounce Conscription, to call 
for better pay for the soldier, to attack infamous punish- 
ments like crucifixion, and to criticize the harshness 
and senselessness of military discipline. We quote this 
shameful prohibition, which it would have been the duty 
of all Liberal and Labor editors to defy, freely risking 
the two years of imprisonment which it threatened. 

* % * 


Ir was applied to“ any person who by word of mouth 
or in writing, or in any newspaper, periodical, book, 
circular, or other printed publication, spreads reports 
or makes statements intended or likely to prejudice the 
recruiting of persons to serve in any of his Majesty’s 
military forces, or in any body of persons enrolled for 
employment under the Army Council, or to prejudice 
the training, discipline, or administration of such forces.”’ 
Mr. Churchill defended the whole of this act of war 
on free life and free criticism with the utmost vigor, 
talked * Daily Mail ’’ “ gup”’ about secret agitators, and 





admitted that the words “any body of persons enrolled 
for employment under the Army Council ’’ applied to 
W.A.A.C.s. In the face of this action, we again ask 
why the Liberals of Dundee tolerate Mr. Churchill as 
their member. _It is impossible to imagine a greater 
offence to Liberalism than the production and defence 
of such a prohibition, not in time of war, but as a 
normal act of military administration. Unless these 
gentlemen have ceased to care what Liberalism means, 
they should lose no time and spare no pains in concerting 
with Labor an opposing candidature to the 
dangerous anti-Liberal in Parlianient. 


most 


* * * 


Ir is announced that the Press Bureau (though not 
Dora) will come to an end with the close of this month. 
Thenceforth, press telegrams, articles, and pictures, and 
also books, will go uncensored. The institution sinks into 
an unhonored grave, if indeed it is a grave, and the 
censorship, of which it was but one humble agent, is not 
to rise again, so that, though one may speak with rather 
more freedom in England, we may not know what is 
happening abroad, more especially in Russia. As for the 
censorship, it was, we suppose, necessary to keep 
ignorant or even some malicious pecple from telling the 
enemy some things he ought not to know. An essential 
of war is concealment of your military designs from the 
enemy, and their misrepresentation to him. But this 
was not the only function of the censorship. It removed 
much political truth from the public eye, and left open 
and exploited a great area of falsehood. That, again, is 
of the essence of war. But the main business of the 
censorship was the manipulation of the press in the 
interests of the Government. It suggested views and it 
suppressed news. So far as THE Nation was concerned, at 
an early stage of the war we refused to receive its versions 
of events, its instructions, and its comments, and 
preferred to take the risk of an_ independently 
edited paper. The Government attempted one act 
of repression, were defeated, and henceforth withdrew 
from the field and left this paper free. We believe that. 
Tue Nation was clearer than most members of Lord 
Northcliffe’s group of journals of statements likely to 
“help the enemy.” But it said what it thought, not what 
the Government wished it to say. 


* * x 


THE draft convention on International Labor 
Legislation, prepared by the Paris Conference Commis- 
sion presided over by Mr. Gompers, proves to be a very 
tame document.. It does not seem to be intended to 
include in the Peace Treaty any definite recommenda- 
tions as to Labor conditions, but merely to set up 
machinery for dealing with such matters in future. The 
machinery is that of an annual conference of four repre- 
sentatives from each country, two appointed by the 
Government, one by Labor, and one by the employers. 
In addition, there is to be a “‘ governing body ’’ and an 
‘* international labor office.”’ 


No details are given on 
any of these points. 


The Conference is to have power 
to prepare draft conventions, and each country must 
submit these to its legislature for ratification. If they 
are ratified, well and good; if not, ‘“‘ the State is under 
no further obligation.’’ To secure real international 
labor standards by the machinery here proposed seems 
almost impossible. The draft really amounts to little 
more than a slight improvement of the methods which 
had admittedly failed before the war. Neither the 
composition of the Conference nor the method of ratifi- 
cation is satisfactory, and it is especially bad that no 
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provision is made for recognizing Labor organizations on 
an international basis. The best way of securing inter- 
national standards in many cases will certainly be to 
let each industry settle things for itself internationally 
by means of trade conferences. But this idea finds no 
place in the new “‘ charter.’ It is proposed to hold the 
first Conference under this October in 
Washington. 


the scheme 
* % * 


Two important steps have been taken this week to 
bring democratic pressure to bear upon the Governments 


responsible for the draft scheme for a League of Nations. 


The Committee appointed by the Berne Labor Conference 
has had an interview with Lord Robert Cecil in Paris, 
at which it has put a number of pertinent questions 
which Lord Robert Cecil did not find it easy to answer. 
The demands put forward by the Labor International 
include the immediate inclusion of Germany and Russia 
in the League. To this the reply was that “it is 
impossible to admit States without a stable Government.” 
Apparently, it does not matter how reactionary a 
Government is provided that it is stable ; but in excluding 
Germany the powers of Paris refuse to lend its Govern- 
ment stability. Do they mean that they cannot admit it 
unless it can prove itself reactionary? The Committee 
also demanded the direct election of the delegates by 
Parliament. Lord Robert Cecil, in reply, saw no reason 
to believe that election by Parliaments would secure 
truer representation of the peoples than election by 
Governments. Clearly, if these are the views of our 
rulers, there is every reason for democrats to be 
active. { : 
é % % 

The greatest importance, therefore, attaches to 
Thursday's Conference, which was jointly convened by 
the Labor Party and the Trades Union Congress. The 
resolutions submitted to the Conference include the 
demands we have specified, and make further represen- 
tations of equal importance—that no armies be raised 
hy Conscription, that the manufacture of armaments 
should be directly controlled by the League, that a full 
meeting of the delegates should precede any declaration 
of war, that Labor and women should be adequately 
represented, that a declaration should be made in favor 
of freedom of commerce between States, that the League 
Covenant sbculd form part of the preliminary Peace 
Treaty, and that the permanent bureau should be 
directly controlled by the body of delegates and not by 
the Executive Council. The Labor Party and the 
Congress hold that the present draft is so defective that, 
if these amendments are not secured, the League may 
even become “a menace to democratic power.’’ Many 
democrats will associate themselves with the fears and 
the demands of International and of British Labor. But 
statements of policy are not enough. This week's 
Conference must be followed by a great propagandist 
campaign, conducted by all 
opinion. 


sections of democratic 


* * * 


Tnis week’s meetings of the Council of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation show that a good deal of vigorous 
political thinking remains in this body, and in the con- 
stituencies they represent. There were about 500 
delegates from all parts of the country. Their resolu- 
tions against Conscription, for immediate Home Rule, 
and for the raising of the blockade were unanimous, and 
a motion for the release of the C.O.s was carried by 
a majority. Not less significant was the anti-Coalitionist. 
feeling exhibited both in the meetings and in the choice 
of the new Executive. A block of Coalitionist ladies was 





defeated, including Mrs. Guest and Mrs. Lloyd George, 
who is, of course, personally very popular. That, we 
imagine, is a good test of a revival of political life in 
the Liberal Party 

* * * 

Tue House of Commons is easily satisfied. it 
complained, through the mouth of a Conservative, of 
the ctirious bargain concluded between the North- 
Eastern Railway Company and Sir Eric Geddes, which 
gave this gentleman £50,000 on the termination of his 
engagement with them. But the agreement was 
conditional on the nationalization of the railways. Sir 
Eric has accepted the £50,000, or something like it, but 
we are not aware that the railways have been 
nationalized, or that the Government even propose to 
nationalize them. Why, then, has Sir Eric received this 
very unusual and very swollen honorarium? And who 
pays it? The railways, though not nationalized, are run 
on a State guarantee. So it would seem as if the tax- 
payer has something to say in the matter. And what 


‘loss has Sir Eric suffered in being transferred from a 


lucrative private post to a lucrative public one, with a 
quantum of power and prestige added to it? 


* * * 


EvinEntLy those who are responsible for reviving 
and strengthening the international organization of 
Labor do not mean to let the grass grow under their 
feet. During the past week meetings have been held 
in Paris, at which the preliminary steps have been 
taken, both towards a new Confereice at which the 
luternational will be formally reconstituted, and the 
establishment of an International News Agency. The 
increasing rigor of the censorship on foreign news, and 
the growing practice of Governments in disseminating, 
if not fabricating, news of their own, makes it more 
than ever important to set up independent 
gathering agencies. The Labor movement is strong 
enough to insist that the truth about international 
affairs shall be available in all countries. We hope the 
proposed agency will take a broad view of its purpose 
and of its responsibility. The new agency should be 
nothing less than an agent of international freedom and 
progress. 


news- 


* * x 


Despite the decision of the South Wales Miners’ 
Conference to advise the miners to vote against the 
“Sankey ’’ terms of settlement, there is little doubt that 
the terms will be accepted, Everywhere else, in 
Scotland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, the North-East, and 
the Midlands, the Conferences are advising the miners 
to accept the Government’s offer, and it is most unlikely 
that South Wales will incur the odium of standing out 
alone. Indeed, the result of the South Wales Conference 
is somewhat surprising; for, in the strike ballot which 
was taken just before the Coal Commission was 
appointed, South Wales showed a much smaller majority 
in favor of a strike than most of the other coalfields. It 
is therefore quite possible that even in South Wales the 
national ballot, when it is taken by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion as a whole, will go for acceptance. The position is at 
present complicated by local grievances ; and, if these are 
promptly cleared up, there is little risk of serious trouble. 
Both in Wales and in Yorkshire and the Midlands, 
nearly all the men who have been on strike, whether in 
protest against the Sankey settlement, or on local issues, 
have now returned to work. The householder and the 
factory owner may therefore look forward to an improve- 
ment in the coal supply in the near future. The chief 
trouble is distribution. 











Politics and Affairs, 


« IDEAL” OR « MOCKERY.” 


“To set up a society of nations to ensure fraternity 
among the peoples of the earth whilst at the same time 
increasing armies and navies to ensure effective fratricide 
is to make a mockery of a great ideal.’’—Tur Prime 
MINISTER TO THE “ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.” 

Five years ago this country was a well-to-do industrial 
Power. It had great possessions, some of which it treated 
well, others not so well. It traded freely with all the 
world, lent more money than it borrowed, paid its 
workers rather ill, but was preparing to pay them better, 
gave them cheap food, taxed them lightly, forced them 
very little, employed few soldiers, but many industrials, 
prepared for war, but spoke and worked for peace. What 
is its character to-day? It has fewer industrials 
and many more soldiers. It owes a thousand millions 


of money to its most powerful competitor. Its warships. 


starve the world of food and itself of trade. Its 
soldiers are conscripts, and, armed to the teeth, shiver 
or sweat by the hundred thousand under the snows 
or heats of three Continents. It lates and represses 
one part of Europe and is in armed alliance with 
another. Its workers are in a state of almost universal 
unrest and discontent. Dear food and living, coupled 
with crushing taxation, depress all classes but the 
richest, and threaten the future of its industries. 
Disease is rife, and there is an ominous halt in the 
growth of its population. Nor is its political or its 
spiritual state one of health. Its statesmen were 
never so distrusted or its Parliament held in so little 
repute. It spends millions on war services where it 
used to spend thousands. It talks of liberty and 
democracy, but imprisons hundreds of citizens for 
conscience’ sake, and thinks only of force to settle its 
greater political difficulties. Its heart, a naturally warm 
one, seems frozen. It views with cold indifference the 
starvation of its enemies and their children, and even of 
neutral and friendly Europe, and refuses point blank to 
raise the blockade which created and maintains their 
distress. Its common wealth has diminished ; yet its rich 
men plot to add to their private store. 

Now, some of these lost goods can be recovered. 
But only if the nation’s statesmen are wise. What, 
then, of the speech of its great political men? 
With the war ended a terrible trial, not only of the body 
of society, but of its soul and character. It was time to 
re-animate it with fruitful and humanizing thought. The 
Prime Minister re-addressed it to loot and revenge. He 
may have meant less evil than he spoke. That charitable 
reserve hardly applies to his Secretary for War. Before 
the blood has dried on the wounds of the world and the 
nation, Mr. Churchill is busy re-militarizing England. 
Conscription has been re-imposed, and the age for 
voluntary recruiting has been dropped to seventeen. 
It has even been proposed that the political repression by 
the aid of which conscription was enforced in war 
time should be carried into the peace, and any 
speech or writing which discouraged _ recruiting 
treated as disaffection to the State and _ heavily 
punished. In this spirit Mr. Churchill has commended his 
incredible estimates and mapped out the tasks of his 
armies of conscripts. It is work for a Roman Empire. 
The speech which preluded the forcible passage of the 
Conscription Act through the House of Commons con- 
tained no hint of any instrument. of statesmanship but 
force—force for Germany, force for Egypt, force for 
Ireland, force for the anti-British or the merely non- 
British world. Russia was “smouldering ’’ or “ aflame ” 
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or “exploding ’’ from the White Sea to the Caspian. So we 
must send soldiers to Russia. Egypt was passing through 
“a stormy period of convulsion.’”’ So we must send soldiers 
to Egypt. The “little States ’’ that our policy has created 
or aggrandized—Poland, Esthonia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Rumania and the rest—were “ in the direst straits.’’ So 
we must send soldiers to the little States. Germany (owing 
to starvation, the threat of hard terms and financial 
slavery, and the stoppage of her industrial life) was in a 
state of “ half-defiance, half-despair.’’ So we must send 
soldiers, hundreds of thousands of them, to Germany. 
Hungary had “defied the victorious Powers,’’ and 
Bulgaria had “ made a military movement.’’ So we must 
send soldiers to Hungary and Bulgaria. All the world 
over, “ British soldiers and British Generals’’ were “in 
demand ”’ as “ law-givers and peace-preservers.’’ So the 
supply of British officers must be kept up—to the extent 
of over 113,000 of them on full pay, and, it would seem, 
an eternity of service in Mr. Churchill’s wars. 

Thus the country is being talked and dragged to its 
ruin. That Mr. Churchill is in himself a _ neurotic 
exaggeration of the spirit of war rather than its 
scientific interpreter, does not affect the fact that he 
speaks to minds almost as unawakened to reality as his 
own. How is it possible, for example, that a Minister 
can rise in the House of Commons and propose the 
reduction by force of revolutionary Russia and the 
virtual subjugation to the will of the Allies, by means of 
a vast and prolonged scheme of military occupation, of 
the great nationalities, the swarming populations, the 
mighty intellectual and industrial forces, of Central 
Europe? Some allowance must be made for the hypnosis 
of war. The country is still intellectually asleep. When 
it awakes and can once more read and connect its own 
history, it cannot fail to see that the Churchill scheme 
cannot be worked, cannot be paid for, is irreconcilable 
with the mingled plan of political liberty and industrial 
energy on which its very being depends, to say nothing 
of the moral issues of our war with Germany. Who 
is to finance these expeditions? How, if we 
spread flame and sword through half Europe, 
if we treat Egypt as one military problem, 
Ireland as a second, and India as a third, can 
we solve the problem of the sustenance of British babies, 
to say nothing of German ones? For, as the character of 
the Empire changes, so does its vital force. Peace in 
1919, and a good and a reconciling peace, is no more and 
no less a necessity for Great Britain than for the meanest 
member of the Central Alliance. If they are on the 
brink of the precipice, so are we, and the merest Sunday- 
school lesson on loving your neighbor and treating him as 
you would be treated yourself, is of incomparably greater 
economic value to the British nation than all the cynical 
balderdash of Mr. Churchill’s speeches. If we mean so to 
depress Germany, so to dismember her, and so to cripple 
her that we must in one year spend over £200,000,000 
on a single British army of occupation, the question 
of State salvation will be just as pressing for us 
as for her. Nay, it will be more urgent still, for the 
victim will have the sense of outraged justice to sustain 
him, while his torturer faces his own bad conscience and 
the moral revolt of his proletariat. 

For it is quite clear that the issue rests 
in the hands,~- not of the statesmen of the 
countries, but of the people. Some of our 
statesmen mean ill, others mean indifferently well. But 
the best are unequipped with the popular force which 
sustains policies even when it does not create them. 
Labor has at last put its hand to the political plough. It 
must keep it there. But it must envisage the whole 
issue, not a part of it. The true end of the war must be 
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sought not at Westminster, but at Paris. If Mr. George 
and Mr. Wilson negotiate a fair peace, the Churchill 
wars must wilt away, just as if Britain and America fall 
into the trap that French shortsightedness is setting the 
world, they will never cease. In the one case Germany 
will be taken into the general scheme of reconstruction 
which the peace will set up, and the peace itself will be so 
framed that it will be possible for her to join without loss of 
all self-respect and the power of internal control. Russia 
will be intelligently and temperately approached, her 
factories supplied with the raw material which alone can 
restore the balance between her rural and her industrial 
life, and her Government diverted from the wild project 
of a destruction of West European culture in return for 
the West European assault on her. In the other case, the 
work and hopes of this generation will be swallowed up 
in a terrible conflict, and in the final exhaustion we shall 
go down as irrevocably as did the government of the 
Tsar. Leadership in this issue will not come from the 
political class. It is too sophisticated, too enmeshed in 
the war and its diplomatic entanglements. It is the 
people who must lead. 





THE FETISH OF FRONTIERS. 
“There is no such thing as an impregnable position.”’ 
—Focn: “THe Principces or War.” 
Tue claim of France to the left bank of the Rhine seems 
to become less instead of more intelligible the longer it 
is discussed. At one moment it is claimed merely as a 
temporary expedient, and as a permanent measure it is 
stated to form no part of the French programme. At 
other times it is explained that there is no “ question of 
annexing districts occupied by the Germans, which might 
prove a source of annoyance, but of making them a 
political barrier.’’ But each of these statements of the 
case rests upon the choice of its peculiar expedient as a 
military precaution, as is clearly shown by the reasons for 
not claiming the actual and permanent occupation of 
the left bank of the Rhine. It might prove a “ source of 
annoyance ”’! 

There is, indeed, behind the claim something with 
which no one can fail to sympathize. France has 
suffered so much in the war that it is inevitable 
she should snatch at anything which promises her 
security for the future; and there is wudoubtedly 
considerable point in the complaint of those French- 
men who remind us that it is they who will have 
to stand behind whatever frontier is decided upon, and 
not any other of the Allies. But this need not prevent us 
pointing out that looking to any sort of military 
position as a sufficient security is an_ illusion 
which at the critical moment will surely betray those 
who have put their trust in them. Marshal Foch, who, 
at least in theory, is a pure realist, warned his students 
against putting their entire trust in any position. They 
will all “ fall in the end ”’ ; and, indeed, such a conclusion 
has become a truism of the war, in which indefensible 
positions like the Ypres salient have been held through- 
out, and “impregnable ’’ positions like the Carpathians 
have been crossed and recrossed many times. It 
is reasonable, in the rearrangement of frontiers, 
to think of security. But we must first of all 


be clear about the sort of securlty we desire. And 


we confess that we find no evidence that the French 
have made up their minds upon this question. Thus 
General Verraux admits that even the limitation of 
German effectives is no sufficient safeguard ‘“‘ when half 
a dozen chemists can annihilate them by working out 
in secret some new and worse form of poison gas.” 
M. Gérard goes so far as to suggest a ‘“ permanent occupa- 
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tion of the Rhine bridgeheads by the Allied armies’’ : 
and we must admit that there is more to be said for this 
suggestion than for the mere occupation of the left bank 
of the Rhine. No river-line is firmly held unless bridge- 
heads are held across it. As soon as an army is pinned to 
the mere occupation of a river bank it is in a precarious 
position. For what is the function of positions? It is 
merely to impose delay and economic force. But during 
the war rivers have been no more useful in this respect 
than a few miles of carefully-dug trenches on flat ground. 
Fortresses or fortified positions had been tending to 
depreciate before the war. Now it is safe to say they are 
an irrelevance. The impregnability of any position 
simply depends upon its living defences, and when these 
falter or fail all is lost. In the last stages of the war the 
British Armies for months stormed day after day posi- 
tions which had defied them for years. The change was in 
the men—the only factor which tends to be disregarded 
by soldiers. 

But this illusion of frontiers is a venerable inheri- 
tance from the classical militarists. With such and such 
frontiers they say, in practice, we shall be safe. With 
these others we shall be in peril. Bismarck held that 
“Posen in enemy hands would be as much a menace to 
Berlin as Strassburg to Southern Germany.’’ Yet no one 
can have even an elementary acquaintance with military 
history without being aware that to pin security to such 
fimsy safeguards is a folly which every great general has 
repeatedly brushed aside. Let us admit that frontiers 
impose delay. Mobilisation also achieves this end, and a 
League of Nations is pledged to provide against unpro- 
voked attacks. How much additional delay would any 
frontier give? It may be suggested that it would give 
sufficient time to mobilize superior forces. But to grant 
so much would be a failure to profit from the lessons of 
the war. Belgium delayed Germany in this war because 
the Prussian pride ignored the value of fortified positions, 
and this is exactly the converse of the fault which seems 
to lie behind this recrudescence of the fetish of frontiers. 
Germany’s plan turned upon there being no resistance 
from Belgium, just as the dependence upon any frontier 
turns upon there being no attack. In the battle of the 
French frontiers the lines were not held a week. The 
Germans were over the Sambre in two days; and this 
was not due to the weakness of that particular line, but 
to the bad handling of the troops. The case of the 
Eastern frontier is, however, even more striking. In the 
fortified sector, which might have been presumed especi- 
ally strong, the Germans broke through, whereas in the 
gap of Charmes they made no headway. The Bavarians 
made more impression on the Crown of Nancy than upon 
this gap in the fortified line. 

A careful and detailed analysis of these cases both 
as to the success and the failure, makes it clear that, as 
Foch so frequently points out, it is the human factor 
which turns the scale. No river, no mountain, no ravine 
will prevent an army crossing if it is utterly determined 
to cross, and has the normal provision of an army. And, 
on the other hand, there is no position in the world, be it 
ever so flat and featureless, which may not become 
impregnable by science and skilled resolution. St. Mihiel 
was one of the anomalies of the war. The Germans 
achieved their success, but could never improve it, and 
the matchless defence of Verdun went on while the 
French armies had ever that spear in their side. But if 
we are correct in maintaining that the human factor is 
decisive, what security could there be in a permanent 
occupation of an enemy country? Such a plan would be - 
to court disaster, and we fail to understand that any 
intelligent beings should fail to appreciate the fact. 
There have, indeed, been glimmerings of light as we have 
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already pointed out. M. Gauvain suggests that when 
the temporary occupation is over “the inhabitants can 
decide on their own destiny.’’ And the suggestion that 
all the French require is a “ political barrier” implies 
the same solution. But with these statements we fall 
back upon something approaching sanity. If there is to 
be a sort of neutral state, then the only safeguard is the 
legal and moral inhibition which would be given with 
greater force by a League of Nations. Belgium was 
invaded, despite its guaranteed neutrality. But before 
crossing the frontier Germany had to break with the 
law and customs of nations. 

We have every sympathy with the desire for 
security, with the resolution to make war impossible for 
the future. It is the only purpose which inspired us with 
the will to wage this war. But if we must conceive our 
safeguards in militarist terms, it is above all necessary 
that we should base our reliance on realism, and 
not lull men to rest with hopes which must prove 
illusory. Military frontiers are a thing of the past. We 
can proceed, without them. Any frontier which 
violates the principle of nationality and justice is 
bad morals and bad politics. It is also bad militarism. 


THE ACQUITTAL OF VILLAIN. 


Tut world has long been engaged in accustoming itself 
to pessimism. It has tried to obey the precept of the sage 
and not to be too surprised at anything. But though the 
exercise has been assiduous, it is still hard. Some sailor’s 
instinct is always at work prompting us to stretch our 
sails to every breeze of hope. We say, for instance, to 
ourselves that the world is in a frenzy still ; and, although 
the debauch of war is ended, the morning headache isa 
condition still far removed from sanity. But there are 
signs of its return, and upon tliese the optimist builds. 
He does it for the most part unconsciously, and only 
realizes his invincible desire to believe in and hope for 
the good when some incredible event descends like a 
lightning flash to illuminate for one lurid instant the 
intellectual chaos and. moral degradation of the world. 

Such an event is the acquittal of Villain, the mur- 
derer of Jean Jaurés, by a Paris jury. After all, says the 
cynic within us, when the flash is ended and the incalcu- 
lable darkness descends again, why not? It is hard, 
indeed, to hold back the impulsive reply which would 
assume the validity of imperatives which we know are 
disregarded, or the existence of honesties which have 
long ago been scrapped as hindrances to getting on with 
the war. It is too hard. We confess that our pessimism 
was imperfect. We were not prepared for this, and we 
refuse to accept it. The verdict has been passed, and we 
know that if cannot be recalled. Accept it as a fact we 
must; but we may refuse to accept it as a characteristic 
fact. We choose rather to regard it as marking the nadir, 
the consequence of tendencies that have long been mani- 
fest. Now that the tendency has reached its logical con- 
clusion, we may comfort ourselves with the hope that a 
reaction is inevitable. 

It has, we hope, some justification. A verdict such 
as that. which the jury of bourgeois Frenchmen passed on 
daures’s murderer leaves precious little room for the 
humbug which has been so generally practised, and with 
such success in all countries during the war. The pretence 
of European civilization is revealed by its light to have 
worn so thin that it can impose on no one. Villain was 
acquitted because he was a “ patriot.’’ The mockery of 
the whole affair was emphasised by the long procession of 
eminent witnesses, who deposed that Jaurés was also a 
patriot, inspired by the noblest motives. Minister after 





minister, reactionary, bourgeois and Socialist alike, 
swore—they could do no less—that Jaurés was inspired 
by the single thought of sparing his country and the 
world the horrors of a war, the nature of which he clearly 
foresaw. There was no question of any attempt to saboter 
the mobilization of the French army. Jaurés had always 
condemned the scheme, which was the peculiar property 
of M. Hervé. It way established that Jaurés’s idea was 
to save the situation at the last second by persuading his 
own Government to hold back the Russian generals, and 
his own Government, if he could, to appeal to President 
Wilson to arbitrate upon the dispute. It was, perhaps, 
a forlorn hope ; but the plan was one of vision. It might 
have appealed to the imagination, and events have shown 
that it was the only plan which could have had any 
chance of success. 

Jaurés was, indeed, one of the very few men, perhaps 
the only man, who could have saved Europe. For that 
reason he was shot by Villain. We do not doubt that the 
reason was presented to him in other terms. He may, as 
his judges benevolently suggested, have been misled by 
anti-Socialist propaganda; he may even have convinced 
himself that Jaurts was the enemy of France. The fact 
remains that the precise reason why Jaurés was declared 
to be an enemy of France by the royalist and militarist 
reactionaries was that he wished, and made no conceal- 
ment of his wish, to prevent a war. They, like their 
Jingo counterparts in Germany and in England, wanted 
war. They believed, rightly enough, that a war was the 
prelude to a monarchical restoration; they desired a 
France that could only be kept together by the constant 
display of military force. Let it be granted, however, that 
Villain was so simple as to know none of these things, 
and that he believed, on the word of Jaurés’s political 
enemies, that the great Socialist, the leader of European 
Socialism, was an enemy of France. Cottin, the boy who 
shot at M. Clemenceau, was also simple enough to believe 
on the word of the French Premier’s political enemies 
that he was the enemy of France and humanity. 
M. Clemenceau was not killed; he was merely 
confined to his bed for a few days. Yet Cottin has been 
condemned to death; Villain has been acquitted. In the 
eyes of a Paris jury Villain was a patriot and Cottin a 
murderer. We have, for ourselves, not the least desire 
to see Villain condemned to death, but that he should 
have been acquitted with honor within a month of the 
sentence on Cottin is a perversion of justice so monstrous 
that we can only regard it as the extremity of national 
aberration. 

The French are commonly reputed to be more logical 
than we. Perhaps the verdict was due to an excess of 
logic, the absence of which would prevent an English 
jury from giving full rein to its own convictions. No 
English jury has had the opportunity, and we do not 
know how it would act in a similar case. Probably the 
demeanour of an English judge would be stern enough 
to prevent so gross a perversion of justice. But we do not 
doubt that the impulse which the French bourgevis 
indulged would be present in an English middle-class 
jury also. Tht most we can believe is that they would 
succeed in suppressing it. We have no mania for defini- 
tion or deduction. The French have. The importance of 
their acquittal of Villain is that’ it affords a definition of 
patriotism as currently conceived in the year of our 
Lord 1919. A patriot is a man who kills Socialists. That 
is interesting enough, but there is a further point to be 
elucidated. It is not even yet as clear as it should be 
whether he is a patriot because he kills Socialists, or 
whether he kills Socialists because he is a patriot. 

The difference is not unimportant. In the particular 
case we do not know whether Villain’s patriotism was 
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demonstrated to the panel of hommes moyens sensuels by 
the fact that he murdered Jaurés, or they knew (from 
evidence that was certainly not made public) that he was 
a patriot before the murder, who deliberately put his 
creed into practice when the occasion offered. On the 
whole, the published evidence tells in favor of the former 
thesis. Villain seems to be one of those men who reveal 
their innate but obscure nobility of soul by a supreme 
and unexpected action. So might a common criminal 
produce a Union Jack from his pocket on thé scaffold and 
sing ‘‘ God Save the King.”” He, too, would go down to 
history as a patriot. But if the réles were uncomfortably 
reversed, and one of the Bolshevik desperadoes, of whom 
we have heard so much, had thought to have secured a 
niche in the new Russian pantheon by a well-aimed shot 
at Sir George Buchanan, his claim could not have been 
admitted. Sir George is, as far as we know, not a 
Socialist. Therefore, to kill him would remain murder, 
even in Russia. For a definition of this kind must be 
valid everywhere. Is it possible that patriotism should 
be killing Socialists in Entente countries, and killing 
ambassadors in Russia ? 

No; it is impossible. The Entente is victorous, and 
it is the privilege of the victor to impose his morality 
upon the world. It is indeed a little unfortunate that 
Russia should not yet have been wholly subjugated, for 
there is a chance that another more curious and more 


inconvenient morality may sweep westward. A new 


patriotism may become contagious which will consist pre- 
cisely in killing bourgeois. Whether the verdict of the 
Paris jury was really the best method of defence against 
its incursion we hesitate to say. That it is a logical 
defence we are assured. The logical defence against 
revolution is to cut Socialists’ heads off. The real trouble 
is that they grow so fast. With the best will in the world 
one cannot prevent men from becoming revolutionaries 
in obscurity. When the head chopping becomes fast and 
furious, the Socialist birth-rate increases by thousands 
a day, until there is nothing for it but to employ one half 
of a nation in playing policeman to the other half. That 
is the logical consequence of the Paris verdict. No one, 
not even the jurymen who gave it, believe that it has the 
remotest connection with justice. It is a measure of self- 
preservation, and it wi!l not be long before its folly is 
apparent to all the world. 


THE CRISIS IN FINANCE: A SUGGESTION. 


Ir is time that a serious attempt is made by the states- 
men and peoples of the countries involved in the crushing 
burdens of debt arising from the war and the reparation 
of war damages, to take concerted measures for dealing 
with a financial situation which, left to take care of 
itself, is likely to paralyse the power of economic 
recovery and to breed grave social disorders in every 
country. If free world-commerce for the supply of the 
foods, raw materials, and manufactured goods required 
by every nation to re-establish its industries and supply 
the needs of its population, is to be resumed, credit and 
exchange must be placed once more upon a reliable basis. 
Merely to remove the barriers which were placed upon 
free trade, transport, and exchange, permitting each 
nation to get the goods and services it could pay for, 
would mean that the weaker and more impoverished 
countries would continue to starve and that their star- 
vation and disorder would infect the others. If, as is 
obvious to all who try to envisage the situation in its 
entirety, the restoration of world-peace depends upon 
the rapid and safe recovery of world-commerce, the latter 
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no less certainly depends upon the establishment of a 
credit system which shall furnish an international sup- 
port to the weaknesses and defects of national credit 
during the period of recovery and reconstruction. At 
present, if the blockade and all accompanying embargoes 
were completely removed, it would be impracticable for 
a number of the war-broken countries to find the means 
to pay for the external supplies they need, or to finance 
the great tasks of reparation of war damages. The 
brunt of the finance turns not on the mere magnitude 
of indebtedness, but upon the international payments 
necessary to meet the war debts incurred to foreign 
creditors, and to furnish the required credits for the 
immediate work of restoration in France, Belgium, 
Serbia, Poland, and other devastated lands. 


We must, at the outset, rid our minds of the notion 
that a German war indemnity can go far towards the 
solution of the problem. Leaving out of the discussion 
the grotesque demands of Colonel Lowther and others 
for payments which far exceed the total capital value of 
Germany, it is difficult to believe that for many years 
to come Germany can be made to pay even the full 
annual interest and a sinking fund upon the costs of 
reparation. For it is well to bear certain facts in mind 
relating to the surplus wealth of Germany. After 
supplying the needs of her own industries required for 
the maintenance of an increasing population, Germany 
never had more than some 50 millions a year for foreign 
investment. No doubt the large reduction of her 
expenditure on armaments would liberate another large 
sum which might be allocated to a reparation fund. But 
the total productivity of the country for a long time to 
come will have been reduced far below the pre-war level 
by the losses of valuable territory (including Lorraine) 
the shrinkage of her male working population, the 
damage to plant and stocks, and the inevitable shrinkage 
of her foreign markets. 


It is true that before ‘the war a wealthy and 
luxurious class had come into existence. But the task of 
reconstruction in Germany, as elsewhere, must be 
accompanied by a redistribution of income which will 
absorb most of this surplus in higher wages for the work- 
ing classes. The industrial system will not work in 
Germany, as elsewhere, upon any other terms. There- 
fore, even if every facility of markets for buying and 
selling abroad were accorded to Germany, with allied 
assistance in the early re-establishment of her foreign 
credit, it is difficult to conclude that the whole of what 
was wanted for reparation alone could be extracted from 
her by any device compatible with a tolerable peace and 
a League of Nations. Nay, even a prolonged military 
occupation, with the object of bringing close detailed 
economic pressure to bear upon her, would be 
unlikely to produce any better net result in the 
way of an indemnity. Slave labor cannot be made to 
pay in the modern world, and any attempt to depress 
the standard of the workers in order to pay foreign 
creditors is a sure short cut to ‘‘ Bolshevism.”’ 


In our opinion, therefore, it would be foolish to 
expect to get out of Germany a much larger sum than 
50 millions per annum for reparation, and in any case 
the great pressing task of financing the material restora- 
tion of France, Belgium, Serbia, &c., will have to be done 
by a large international loan, towards the repayment of 
which Germany must make her annual contribution. 
Germany could, no doubt, pay a sum for principal and 
interest which would ultimately exceed 2,000 millions 
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spread in payments over a period of forty or fifty years, 
provided the world’s markets for buying and selling were 
open to her. A policy of closed or hostile markets, with 
a refusal of credit facilities, would, of course, negate the 
possibility of any such repayment. 


But this obvious necessity under which the allied 
nations stand, of furnishing immediate credit for the 
work of reparation, cannot be separated from the still 
eraver obligation of dealing with the vast amount of 
floating debt incurred by the several Entente nations. 
The internal indebtedness of these nations will be a 
difficult task. But it is simplicity itself in comparison with 
the task of meeting the foreign debts at maturity or even 
of redeeming them over a period of years. For the internal 
debts, covering roughly seven-eighths of the total, 
are in the last resort problems of the internal distribution 
of wealth and income between taxpayers and home 
creditors 
temporarily crippled nations in dire need of credit to 
supply their immediate wants of food and materials 
involves a complete financial impasse, unless some inter- 
national arrangement is made for their relief. This 
volume of international indebtedness must otherwise 
continually impede commerce and exchange, and disables 
the debtor nations from getting on to their industrial 
legs, so as to enable them to pay their way and preserve 
social order. Our own position, though far better than 
that of our Continental Allies, is not an easy one. It 
is true that we have lent to our Allies and Dominions 
almost as much as we have borrowed, chiefly from 
America. But a large part of our foreign lendings are 
notoriously irrecoverable, and a very small proportion of 
the whole can he repayed within any assignable period. 
About half of the 4,000 milliens which before the war 
represented the volume of our sound foreign investments 
has been converted into more or less doubtful securities. 


France is in a far worse situation. Of her pre-war 
foreign investments, amounting to some 1,500 millions, 
a large proportion was in Russia and has temporarily 
disappeared. Of the remainder, a large part has been 
sold abroad during the war. The net effect of the large 
borrowing from this country and America in which she 
has engaged during the war will leave her with the 
obligation to provide for a total foreign debt not far 
short of 1,500 millions. 


The position of 


that of 


Italy ig, worse 
France. For a long time past 
been indebted to foreign nations, chiefly to 
for considerable sums, and during the war 
contracted a further foreign indebtedness iof 
about 690 millions. Upon the financial situation of 
Austria and Russia it is hardly necessary to dwell. They 
are hopelessly insolvent for all present 


perhaps, 
than 
he ha 


a 
France, 


purposes of 
external, or even of internal, trade relations. In both 
cases if restoration is looked for, it can only come by 
vigorous assistance from outside. It is not necessary to 
make more than a bare reference to the state of Belgium, 
Serbia, Rumania, Greece, and the other minor 
is obvious that unless the means are 
found for making good the war damage in these countries 
their condition will remain deplorable and they will not 
be able to repay any part of the substantial sums of 
money lent to them. The financial position even of our 
own Dominions is one of considerable anxiety. Even 


prior to the war, the debt of Canada to this country 


helligerents. It 


But the repayment of the foreign debts by 
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and America stood at some 700 millions, and a large part 
of the moneys advanced to the Dominions during the war 
has gone to her. 


Such is our brief general survey of the situation. 
The dangers are, of course, more urgent for some 
countries than for others, but the whole world shares 
them, and must assist in meeting them. All nations 
must contribute towards a common financial project, 
pooling for this purpose their several credits and thereby 
creating an international credit much stronger than the 
mere aggregate of the separate national credits. It is 
only by some such large and bold constructive system of 
international finance that the difficulty can be sur- 
mounted. Our proposal would take some such shape as 
the following. A long and very strong loan of some 
5,000 millions will be required for the purpose of 
repairing war damage, re-organizing the finances and 
currency of Russia, and funding the foreign debts which 
amount on balance to about 3,000 millions. These debts 
consist of loans by the United States to the Entente 
nations of about 2,000 millions, of which about 1,000 
millions have been made to Great Britain, of loans by 
Great Britain to other members of the Entente and the 
Dominions, amounting to nearly another 2,000 millions, 
and of loans by France to other members of the Entente 
amounting to 140 millions. If such a loan as we propose 
was established, the first test of its value is the security it 
affords. It is, therefore, obvious that it must be 
guaranteed both severally and jointly by all the con- 
tributory Powers in order that if any one Power should 
fail to provide its quota of interest and sinking fund, 
the rest would jointly accept responsibility for the deficit. 
Each nation must contribute according to its presumed 
ability, /.e., according to the present and early future 
estimate of its credit. 


The 5,000 millions might on such a basis be raised 
in some such proportionate contribution as the following. 
America could make herself responsible for 20 per cent. 
of the loan, 7.e., 1,000 millions. Against this obligation 
she would receive 2,000 millions of bonds in repayment of 
the debts due to her by the Entente nations. Great 
Britain’s credit would enable her similarly to subscribe 
another 20 per cent. or 1,000 millions. She also would 
receive from the loan 2,000 millions in repayment of 
the debts due to her from the Allies and Dominions. 
Out of this 2,000 millions she would repay to America 
the sum, roughly 1,000 millions, borrowed for war pur- 
poses, using the other 1,000 millions in large part for 
redemption of her debt to other nations. She would, 
however, retain a substantial amount as she has found a 
considerable sum of the money she has lent by sales of 
her investments. The special importance of this for 
Britain is that by ridding her of the heavy incubus of 
upwards of 1,500 millions indebtedness incurred abroad, 
it would give stability to her exchange and enable her 
to resume her position of World Banker, a position 
seriously impaired so long as the present obligation to 
repay the sum borrowed without being able to collect tlie 
obligations due to her from other nations, lie upon h 
shoulders. 


The contribution of Germany to the international 
loan should be on a basis of equality with America and 
Britain, involving the responsibility for the interest and 
principal of 1,000 millions. The immediate assumption 
of this responsibility could doubtless not be effected solely 
on her own damaged credit. But with America and 
Britain jointly responsible, the world’s investors and 
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bankers would certainly raise no difficulty in accepting 
the guarantee of Germany for 20 per cent. of the loan, 
together with her joint guarantee for the remainder of 
it. The other two-fifths of the loan ought to be 
raised from the other nations, each according to its 
ability, France finding 10 per cent., or 500 millions, 
restored Russia a similar amount, and the minor 
countries, including the British Dominions and India, 
subscribing proportionately smaller sums. Nor is there 
any reason for confining this international, loan to the 
ranks of the belligerent countries. Certain neutral 
countries of Europe and South America have made very 
substantial gains out of the war, their interests are 
deeply involved in the finance of a sound world-settle- 
ment and they may reasonably be invited to participate 
in a financial project which will have the effect of giving 
a wholesome start to world-commerce and stability to 
exchange. A general breakdown of world-credit would 
be only less disastrous to such a country as Argentina or 
Spain than to France or Italy. Their position during 


the war has placed them in a very strong financial state © 


and would enable them without difficulty to make a 
substantial subscription to the world-loan. The sum 
here named must, of course, be taken only as a pro- 
visional estimate of the needs of the world for the tasks 
of reparation and debt redemption. If, as is possible, a 
larger aggregate sum turned out to be necessary, the 
contribution of each participant country must be propor- 
tionately raised. The loan, being secured upon the 
wealth of practically the whole world, would be the 
strongest security which the human mind can devize. 


Such a loan should be made free of all taxation in 
every country, and should find a ready market every- 
where. It could probably be placed at a rate of interest 
not exceeding 4 per cent., and with a sinking fund of 
1 per cent., the sum required each year for interest and 
repayment would be 5 per cent. It would be a strong 
security for bankers in all countries, inasmuch as it 
would be freely dealt in everywhere and would be of 
considerable value for the purpose of adjusting exchange. 
In the performance of the economic functions of the 
coming League of Nations this measure of international 
finance will prove to be not merely a convenience but a 
practical necessity. It will bring a new and most 
adaptable support to all the constructive work which 
such a League will be called upon to undertake. 


The burden of the war debts will be too great for 
the world to bear, if they are imposed only upon the 
nations and the persons who have suffered most from the 
war, and, through their inability to bear them, will bring 
about a complete collapse in the credit of every nation. 
But the burden can be borne with toleration, if not with 
ease, if the peril to which such a dread alternative 
exposes the world, induces the nations to co-operate and 
take collective and effective action to overcome it. 


GeorGE PaltsH. 
J. A. Hopson. 


A London Miarp. 


Lonpvon, Fripay. 

“ It is one of the greatest moral triumphs in history,’’ 
writes a friend in France, “ that the men who thought to 
govern the world by force have failed to make good!” 
I am afraid it is also one of the greatest tragedies. 
Those who are nearer to it feel little hope even 
of the efforts of statesmanship, late and feeble as they 
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have been, to put the treaty on a footing of decency and 
moderation. Especially is this the case with those who 
have been in Germany. They are horrified. It is not 
only the starvation of the people which moves them, 
though that is dreadful enough. It is the despair, the 
hardness of tone in the contending parties, the violence 
of the revolutionaries, the feebleness of the Government, 
and the crookedness of many of its agents, the lost 
character of society as a whole. There is intense bitter- 
ness against us and the Entente, which was not felt in 
the early stages of the Armistice, when if a humane policy 
had been adopted, Germany might have been saved, 
reconciled, and restored to life and the European system. 
Now even the sanguine Americans despair, think that 
Europe is lost, and regret that they ever took a hand in 
it and tried to temper the folly of French Nationalism. 
They would not be surprised if the President shook off 
the dust of his feet, and took ship to his native shores. 


I po not quite share this pessimism. For there 
is at least some hope of a fairly moderate settle- 
ment. Probably Mr. Lloyd George has destroyed 
or disintegrated the extreme French designs of 
annexing Danzig and the “corridor’’ to Poland, 
annexing the Saar valley (instead of hypothecating its 
coal), fixing up one “independent”’ State on the left bank 
of the Rhine, or a “ Rheno-Westphalian ’’ Republic on 
the right and left banks, a second in Schleswig-Holstein, 
and a third with Hamburg as the centre. Here, as in 
the Polish question, I imagine, he took the lead, and with 
eventual] American aid, has managed to tear the crazy 
web asunder. The Saar valley will not be annexed ; only 
the coal will be taken for a specified period, the 
Rhine territory will be disarmed, but not occupied or 
forcibly ‘“ neutralized.’’ Eventually, therefore, the 
peace, though it may well be a bit of patch-work, 
may not be so outrageous that Germany will refuse 
to sign, and risk the loss, by a renewed blockade, of 
ten millions of her people, The best news of all 
is that, though the amended draft of the League will 
not contain any representative element, it will definitely 
provide for co-opting Germany and Russia, and enlarging 
the governing Five to Seven. But on the equally crucial 
question of indemnities, the shadow of the follies of the 
Election rests on us and on the Prime Minister. 
“Everybody ’’ knows now that Germany cannot 
“pay.’’ But “everybody” has not told “anybody.” 
So an explosion is inevitable, and in the disappearance 
of the theory of punitive or even serious indemnities, a 
false situation falls with a crash, and with a grave 
reaction on French politics and ours. 


I pip not realize what the House of Commons had 
come to until I tasted its quality in the debate on 
indemnities. I have heard better speaking in a school- 
boys’ debating society. Some of our new senators could 
not frame a grammatical sentence. Most of these lights 
of business seemed ignorant of the simplest operations 
of international trade. Save for a flicker of courage and 
common-sense from Mr. Lyle Samuel, not one sign 
appeared in the discussion of a quality that could be 
called intellectual. But it was the commonness of tone 
that struck one with a kind of chill as one thought of 
the men who had once spoken in that Chamber and of 
what they had said there. Speaker after speaker crooned 
out his coarse little hymn of hate. One or two tuned it 
up with an insult or a slighting reference to America and 
her President. All spoke of England’s part in the war 
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as if she were a bum-bailiff and Parliament a spunging- 
house, and all poured scorn on “ moderation ” as if it were 
the besetting sin of British policy. Mr. Law, to do him 
justice, treated them with scant respect. His speech was 
one long drip of cold water down the back of the 
“ Germany-must-pay ” school. He gave no figures, but he 
made it clear that neither in gold nor in goods, nor in 
securities, neither in cash nor in credit, was Germany 
likely to come up to a tenth part—nay, a hundredth—of 
what they expected of her. Something like this Mr. Law 
did himself try to hint in his furtive fashion last December. 
But it was the Prime Minister (unavoidably absent in 
Paris) that the electoral rout followed. Even then they 
went whither they thought they were being led, and 
ignored his prudent hedging. Wednesday night saw the 
draggle-tailed return. 

that the Liberal and Labor Parties in 
Parliament will not stop at a casual question on the 
Egyptian scandal, for scandal it is. It is bad 
enough to pretend with Mr. Churchill that our rule in 
Egypt during the war, or even before it, was one of 
civil statesmanship. Lord Kitchener was at his best 
a Cadi under a palm-tree. 


[I HOPE 


He governed without a 
Parliament, without a Constitution, and without a Code 
of Law. He had sympathies with the fellaheen, was 
interested in the crops, and disliked the money-lenders. 
But he governed without the Egyptians, who are as 
intelligent a people as any in the world. This anti- 
popular government goes on, is aggravated by the war, 
and Egyptian Nationalism demands independence. An 
Egyptian Prime Minister desires to lay the case for 
autenomy and constitutionalism before the War Cabinet 
without even questioniny our Protectorate. Thanks to 
Mr. Balfour's opposition and that of the Tories in the 
Cabinet, this most proper .appeal is refused. Our 
government becomes one of pure force, directed by a 
soldier, without a single covering institution that can be 
called representative. Surely with Egypt muzzled, there 
is a case for democratic intervention here. 

So it was patriotism to kill Jaurés and murder to 
try and kill Clemenceau. That is the light in which 
French Nationalism exhibits itself to the world. Yet 
Jaurés was in the scale of French greatness, and in com- 
parison with him Clemenceau, gallant figure as he is, 
sinks to the mere cleverness of the journalist and the 
frondeur. French style, French eloquence, French 
scholarship, French breadth and intrepidity of thought, 
were his gifts. But there was something more. I have 
heard it said of Jaurés that he was a candidate for office— 
a “ Ministériel.’’ Possibly he might have liked to govern 
France a little better than she was governed in the not 
too glorious years before the war. But this was not his 
moral function or his true personal ambition. With his 
southern impetuosity and warmth, mingled the sterner 
strains of the social critic and reformer. This distin- 
guished him from the grosser Gambetta, and for all his 
moderation enabled him to retain the affection of his 
always difficult party, full of intellectuals like himself, 
and honeycombed with differences of method and even 
of aim. I can think of no other man of his rank in 
politics who could have stopped the war, or would even 
have seriously tried to moderate its fury, and end it 
quickly, after it had begun. Jaurés could not but have 
tried. And if he had tried and failed, he might yet have 


been the dictator of the peace and of democratic Europe. 
I atways thought that the better instincts of 
humanity would awake as soon as the war was over, and I 


have not been disappointed. Here, for example, is 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 














Captain Lister Wright denouncing in the “Times” the 
“suggested wholesale slaughter of caribou by means of 
aeroplanes,’ a practice which, says Captain Wright, 
“must make all true sportsmen shudder,’’ for if the 
example were followed it must lead to the speedy exter- 
mination of antelopes, giraffes, buffalces, elephants, and 
even (I presume), when waterplanes come into action, 
of hippopotami. This prospect, says Captain Wright, 
“ fills one with horror,’’ and he urges that not a moment 
should be lost in “ formulating ’’ (forbidding?) the use 
of aeroplanes “in sport.” 1 can imagine no objection to 
this wise measure of codification if only it be well under- 
stood that the use of aeroplanes in earnest (e.g., for the 
destruction of enemy babies) is in no way interfered with, 
and the minds of 


airmen in all countries are 
left free to concentrate on their true work. Caribou 
are nothing like so proliferous as the human 


race, and it is in the trimming of its superfluity, rather 
than in the destruction of wild nature, that the value of 
aeroplanes comes in. 


Mr. Cocuran has made a great mistake in coming 


down on the Actors’ Association, and their long- 
needed movement of reform. The syndicates that 


control (and kill) the London drama have no friends, and 
they deserve none. Moreover, the time is over-ripe for a 
great effort to rescue the most cruelly sweated industry 
in the country from the triple oppression of long hours, 
low pay, and unendurable conditions of work. Because 
the stars are well-paid, the heedless public do not realize 
how shamefully low the average is. This would be true, 
even if the scandal of the unpaid rehearsal were to cease 
to-morrow ; with that and with the terrible fatigue of 
new productions, the bad food, the slatternly lodgings 
that are normal in the provinces, the lot of the mass of 
the people whose business is to give pleasure to millions is 
worse, far worse, than that of the miner or the railway- 
servant. Here is tyranny if you please, and a mass of 
wicked personal oppression goes with it. There some indi- 
vidual despot is to blame; but it is notorious that the 
evils I have described range through the entire profession. 
The Actors’ Association ought to have the sympathy and 
the help of the whole public at its back. It is fighting 
for as righteous a cause as that of the London docker in 
the great strike. 


Wuite Mr. Asquith was abroad he suffered the 
gross indignity of having his letters opened and 
examined by the Censor. A remonstrance against this 
outrage, addressed to the War Office, produced neither 
remedy nor apology. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Detters. 


A NEW PAPER. 
We believe the “‘ Daily Courant’’ was the first daily 
paper published in England. it was a single sheet, 
printed on one side, and it appeared in 1702. That was 
not much more than two centuries ago—a mere fraction 
of time in our history. But in that time what a necessity 
of life the daily paper has become! What should we 
do without it? as Mr. Squeers said of Nature. What 
would the City men do without those fluttering rags 
which convert our morning trains into an army with 
white banners? What would the betting men do? Or 
where would be the interest in races, boxing, and the 
football leagues? What would become of wars if we had 
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to wait to hear about our battles till generals had finished 
polishing their despatches, or till the men came home 
‘‘demobbed ’’ and gave us their variegated tales? We 
should know even less of foreign parts than we know 
at present. We should, perhaps, think less of Parlia- 
ment. The whole course of life and trade and politics 
and intercourse and conversation would be changed. We 
should miss the milk almost as much. And yet up to 
Queen Anne’s reign our fathers got along somehow, and 
we are told that nearly up to Charles I. no news was 
ever printed at all, and then only once a week. People 
must have lived on gossip more scanty than our own, and 
unveracious. 

It is needless to discuss the influence of ‘‘ The 
Press.’? That would be to encroach upon the standing 
theme of many a sumptuous banquet where the mighty 
speaker rolls out his laborious platitudes, keeping a con- 
descending eye fixed upon the reporters. The personal 
experience of any leader-writer is sufficient. How often 
at lunch or in a train does the leader-writer, still weary 
with slamming down his morning’s leader upon the copy 
paper in the office, listen to his random sentences quoted 
whole as the private and original opinion of person or 
persons unknown but sitting at his side! How often 
does he hear his leaders solemnly received as gospel, or 
as solemnly contradicted! Is it shame or pride which 
then fills his heart? At all events he recognizes the 
power of ‘‘ The Press ’’ better than the eloquent platitu- 
dinarian of the banquet, and he needs no further proof. 

As to the qualifications of a journalist, it is well 
known that ‘‘ Contempt of Shame and Indifference to 
Truth are absolutely necessary,’’ and Dr. Johnson, who 
thus defined the necessity, had every reason to know. 
For, though he acted as Parliamentary Reporter for 
about three years to Cave’s ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ”’ 
(we think it was), he boasted that he was only once in 
the House of Commons, and the speeches, including one 
of the elder Pitt’s very finest, were entirely his own 
composition. Other writers of equal fame have engaged 
from time to time in the same precarious trade, though 
perhaps with less risk to character, since most of them 
wrote ‘‘ middles’’ rather than news, and were less 
exposed to contempt of shame and indifference to truth. 
We are thinking, of course, of such models in ‘‘ middle ”’ 
writing as Defoe, Steele, Addison, Smollett, Goldsmith, 
perhaps ‘‘ Junius’’ (though he was rather a leader- 
writer), Coleridge, Lamb, Dickens, Thackeray, and, in 
our own times, Andrew Lang. Yet in spite of such 
names in literature of the best, a stigma was early 
attached to journalism as being literature’s enemy. So 
it was that steady-going old Crabbe wrote of newspapers : 


“A daily swarm that banish every muse, 
Come flying forth and mortals call them news; 
For these, unread the noblest volumes lie, 
For these, in sheets unsoiled the muses die.’’ 


But enough of mere writers. In Fleet Street there 
is a favorite saying that ‘‘ any fool can write ’’ (various 
adjectives may be applied to the word fool), ‘‘ but it 
wants a heaven-born genius to be an editor.’’ To con- 
template the editor of a great ‘‘ Daily’’ does indeed 
fill the present writer with the kind of awe which he feels 
in the contemplation of this incalculably varied earth, 
or the starry firmament on high. An editor’s sympathy 
must be as boundless as the sea, his thought as deep. 
His brain itself must be a microcosm, a little universe, 
and yet embracing the Universal Whole. Somewhere 
there must be room in that gigantic mind for the schemes 
of statesmen, the course of wars, the revelations of science, 
the glories of literature, the winners of glove fights, the 
fashions of hats, the rivalries of beauty competitions, the 
doings of royalty. He must control his writers, who may 
think themselves men of genius (God help him!). He 
must apportion space and time. He must throttle the 
sub-editors, and harass the correspondents. He must 
obviate the perils of truth. He must crush contributors. 
He must elude interrupters. He must write the broad- 
side. He must set the leaders. He must curse the 
printers. He must interview politicians. He is like the 
conductor of an immense orchestra, listening to the 
music, and at the same time keeping-his eye fixed on each 
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performer from the big drum to the piccolo. No wonder 
he fills us with an amazement near to stupefaction. 
And it is strange how completely the whole paper 
depends upon the editor alone. Of course we have seen 
plenty of instances lately in which some mere manager, 


.or a wealthy proprietor, or even a dominating shareholder 


has shoved the editor out of place and stuck himself 
there instead. It has often proved a deadly experiment, 
and at the best it sets the paper all askew, like aship with 
a heavy list. A paper takes the tone from the editor, 
just as a public school from the headmaster, or a regiment 
from the colonel. The influence of an editor may pervade 
a paper for many years after he has departed. Captain 
Sterling, as editor of the ‘‘ Times,’’ began a leader with 
the words, ‘‘ We thundered forth the other day an 
article,’’ and after that it was not only Captain Sterling 
who was long called “The Thunderer,’’ but the ‘“‘ Times ”’ 
as well. Dickens, as the first editor of the ‘‘ Daily 
News,’’ began its first leader with the words, ‘‘ We seek, 
as far as in us lies, to elevate the character of the public 
press in England.’’ And has not that laudable intention 
been industriously maintained? Or again, James Grant 
in his ‘‘ History of the Press,’’ tells us that ‘‘ The Morn- 
ing Herald,’’ if it could not, strictly speaking, be called 
Liberal, was certainly not committed deeply to Toryism. 
He is writing of the ‘‘ Herald’’ about a century ago, 
and might not exactly the same be said of the ‘‘ Herald ”’ 
which appeared this week ? 

But in our marvel at the editor let us not forget his 
innumerable subordinates—the secluded leader-writers, 
the elusive ‘‘own’”’ correspondents and ‘‘ special ’”’ 
correspondents, the tormented assistant editor, the 
maddened sub-editors, the listening foreign editor, the 
bombarded literary editor, the men who “ handle ’’ the 
‘« flimsy,’’ the outside reporters, the boys, formerly called 
devils, the printers, the folders, the distributors, the 
paper-makers, the timber-cutters who send logs down 
stream to the pulping mills, the men and women who roll 
the produce of the forest thin and hang it up to dry till 
the newspaper is completa except for the writing, which 
is added afterwards. When we welcome a new paper, as 
we welcome the ‘‘ Daily Herald’’ this week, we must 
remember all this host of various people who have to 
finish their regular bits of work day by day, and have to 
be paid. Though we filled this weekly number with the 
subject, we could not exhaust the difficulties in which 
a new “ Daily ’’ is entangled. Through all these intricate 
complexities of men and matter it has to force its way, 
and deeply should we sympathize with hopes too like 
despair as the staff struggles through that jungle. 

Overwhelming in any case, the labor is hardly to be 
endured unless illuminated by hope. Such hope we mean 
as must now throw its gleam upon the ‘‘ Herald.’”’ For 
indeed the contest is glorious and the hope great. The 
new paper’s prevailing idea, it tells us, is the need of a 
complete break with the old system, the need of approach- 
ing the task of reconstruction with the frank assumption 
that we are about really to create a new social order. 
‘The British Labor Movement,’’ it says, ‘‘ is the only 
great political movement of Europe that has not a daily 
newspaper of its own; and if the workers are to obtain 
self-government in their daily lives, they must have their 
own press, directed by those who favor Labor’s aims.’’ 
Such aims are well assured of opposition. ‘‘ It is not in 
human nature that those who benefit from the conditions 
we would abolish should be impartial judges of the pro- 
posed change.’’ Far from being impartial judges, it is 
certain that they will seek to counteract the proposed 
change with violent hostility. But an obvious enemy’s 
opposition may be exhilarating. Depression comes with 
the indifference of friends. When such an endeavor 
starts, there will always be candid friends to carp, and 
other friends to commend and freeze its virtue. There 
are those to whom the admixture of a lie always gives 
pleasure, and who have no difficulty in finding it else- 
where. There are those who like to relax their minds 
early in the morning over pictures of the day’s brides, 
spring hats, or pigs as army mascots. And there are 
multitudes in all classes who identify seriousness of pur- 
pose with “‘ intellectual snobbery.’”’ Against all these 
every honest and serious paper has to contend, and the 
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opponents are perhaps strongest among the workers whose 
noses are kept closest to the daily grindstone, and whose 
life is too benumbed for rebellion or even for protest. 

None the less, how splendid with promise is the 
opportunity for such a paper now! Seventy years ago 
Carlyle exclaimed, ‘‘ With thankfulness we perceive the 
old World of Mammon everywhere cracking.’’ Much more 
obvious are the cracks and chasms now. Politica] revo- 
lution is often quick and easy; social revolution moves 
slowly or with a desperate force. But if the result of the 
accumulated years which ended in the worst of wars is 
to show no social change that may truly be called a 
revolution, then indeed all but the idle, the swindlers, 
the profiteers, the place-hunters, and the so-called owners 
of land may well despair of mankind. At such a turning- 
point of the world’s history it is very heaven to stand 
upon the side of change and hope, whether one be young 
or old. All who share the labors and the purposes of 
such a movement as the ‘‘ Daily Herald’s’’ stand on that 
side, and as we said, their contest truly is glorious and 
their hope great. 





FAITH AND WAR. 


“In the searchlight of this war, of religious failures in 
history it would be hard to find one more tragic and 
complete than the failure of the Established Church of 
England.’’ “ That for the hundreds who see it there are 
thousands who do not, and that for the thousands who 
do not there are tens of thousands who do not take 
enough interest in a palpably worn-out institution to 
think about the matter at all, only emphasizes the 
tragedy.’’ These are not the words of an envious 
Nonconformist, or of the comfortable non-believer who, 
for century after century has anticipated that dogmatic 
religion will burn out like a candle. It is the conclusion 
forced on a man of passionate devotion and wide 
tolerance, who has come from the distant quietude of 
South Africa into the muddy, uncertain, and ugly regions 
of war. Mr. Robert Keable accompanied his Basutos 
across the sea to the Labor battalions in France. 
He sees the beauty of the land he has left, unconsciously 
judging and condemning the hideous mess of modern 
civilization. He sees the devotion and simplicity—even 
the “grit ’’—of the African native Christianity, un- 
consciously judging and condemning the indifference or 
softness of an Anglican Christianity. He sees the whole 
apparatus of organized and official religion put to the 
test of an experience in which religion should rightly 
live: discomfort, enormous suffering, the whole under the 
immediate shadow of death. The ‘“ Tommy’’ which 
official religion is thus confronting is not the “ Old 
Contemptible,”’ but the whole manhood of a nation: 
equally amiable, equally tolerant, equally unmoved. He 
finds that war has killed many false gods. Jingoism, 
he announces, is dead for ever. Militarism is dead for 
ever. Hatred of the enemy is dead (and perhaps) for ever. 
In this “children’s crusade’’ there is little else but 
acquiescence in a mad world. ‘“ Our Tommies damn a 
war they cannot understand. The scheme of things is 
an unseen mystery to them. They thought the Kaiser 
was off his head and the German nation a race of slaves 
(thanks to the Press) until they met the Germans. Now 
we laugh at the Kaiser rather than damn him.” “ Some 
people blame the politicians, but most regard them as 
part of a mad muddle which is itself responsible.’’ The 
soldier is only anxious to return home and get away 
even from the memory of it all. But so far as the 
ultimate ideal is concerned, he went without it and he 
will return without it. He will not have acquired any 
faith by which a man can live. : 

That, at least, is the frank testimony of Mr. Keable 
in his remarkable volume of essays, “Standing By ”’ 
War-time Reflections in France and Flanders (Nisbet). 
He writes simply and honestly with little heat or 
temper. He keeps back nothing. He is tolerant and 
kindly to all—especially to his own Basutos and the girls 











of the street. Many books have been written about 
‘Tommy’s’’ religion—what he thinks, what he ought 
to think, why he doesn’t think it—and almost all by 
chaplains, official or unofficial. Mr. Keable finds a 
friend with a full collection of them in a seap box in a 
dug-out. “I think I keep them up to date,’’ is the proud 
boast of their owner. “ What we think about Tommy, 
what Tommy thinks about us (or what we think Tommy 
thinks about us); and the Church as it is, as it should be, 
as it will be, as it might be, as it was meant to be, as we 
have made it, as it has made us, as it would be if it had 
made us something—anything, except what we are, and 
so on, rather endlessly.’’ They are all padres who 
write, he proclaims airily; even if they call themselves 
Donald Hankey or Mr. H. G. Wells. But from the 
subject of these analyses no confession comes. “‘ The only 
person who has not written about the religion of Tommy 
is Tommy.’ These two critics, both chaplains, one from 
a Cambridge fellowship, the other from the sunlit spaces 
of South Africa, are less surprised at the indifference to 
their faith as at indifference to any faith. And they 
are less surprised at this indifference in the camp abroad 
than in the city at home. “There is a stirring among 
the dry bones, but the bones that are stirring are not 
the valleyful that we’ve always been anxious about.’’ Of 
all the Hebrew Commandments, the one that modern 
civilization seems to have least difficulty in accepting is 
the first—‘‘ Thou shalt have none other gods but Me.’’ 

[t is not that there is no passion for a new Heaven 
only. There is no passion for a new Earth. The Estab- 
lished Church has failed, ‘but not more desperately than 
the unestablished Protestant Churches. Nor have all the 
Churches failed worse than faith in a coherent ideal 
outside them: Theism, or Positivism, or the gospel of an 
austere morality or universal service of man. There is a 
“famine of the Word of the Lord,’’ but there is equally 
a famine of the word of all lords. “The thing that 
astounds me, that reduces me all but to despair in certain 
moods, is the fact that the war has come, with all its 
awful reality, and never raised a prophet from among 
the people.’’ There is no Augustus with his vision of 
the City of God rising supreme above the ruins of the 
world. There is no Francis with his devotion to Our 
Lady Poverty whom he saw in vision as a dweller in the 
innermost Court of Heaven. But there is also no Lincoln 
with his “we shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last best hope on earth.’’ There is no Mazzini 
with his inspired vision of Man’s_ universal 
brotherhood—the City of God come down from Heaven 
to dwell among men. There is no Tolstoi, who, from 
direct experience of the wreck and ruin of war, can reveal 
to those who will listen the freedom and content which 
can be obtained by renunciation of all desire. “ No human 
need exists without some offer of satisfaction being forced 
up by that need. If the men had made to themselves a 
new god out of this war, I shouldn’t have been 
surprised. But they do not seem to feel the need of a 
god at all. I sometimes wonder if there are not two 
alternatives, one or the other of which must be true. 
Maybe the men have made themselves a new god, and 
that he has his prophets, and we don’t realize it; or 
maybe they are really content with the god they have 
got.’’ 

Mr. Keable attempts suggestions for remedy. He 
finds the whole spirit of the Established Religion in the 
official Chaplain, the whole religion of the “ Good 
Fellow ” system, which he attributes to the Y.M.C.A. 
and the majority of the padres in the Army, who are not 
on the whole unpopular. They get up concerts, arrange 
for the physical comfort of the soldiers, censor letters, 
promote sports, are broad-minded, athletic, speak when 
necessary of duty, honesty, patriotism, gentlemanliness, 
good-humor. They will easily attain a certain amount 
of influence and exercise some check on the coarser 
immoralities. They may even “ encourage people to love 
their neighbor and speak respectfully of God; to live 
happily, and to die without fear.” These, in the words 
of a “Colonel’’ in a recent issue of the “ Spectator,” 
will be—whatever their professed creeds—“ just a com- 
munity of men and women who are content to agree upon 
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certain things which no one seriously disputes, and to 
count the disputable things as merely trappings or 
ornaments.” And “out there’’ the level has nearly 
been attained. Kikuyu happens every week in France 
somewhere. Evening communions mingle with colored 
stoles and altar lights. The Methodist Padre 
“uses wafer bread, and will not allow the dis- 
placement of Crucifix or Madonna when he uses 
our altar.’’ The Protestant Chaplain-General issues 
official prayers for the dead. These are things over 
which good men fought with fury and passion but a few 
years ago, and in support or condemnation-of which they 
would gladly have gone to imprisonment or death. Only 
the Roman Catholics stand aloof, with defiant belief in 
the inviolability of the truth committed to them, and in 
the Mass which a great writer has declared is the sole 
survival of supernatural religion in the modern world. 
“No;’’ says Mr. Keable, ‘‘ chaplains are an anomaly in 
the B.E.F. The Department is a foolish waste of men, 
money, and time. The greater part of it should be 
absorbed by the Y.M.C.A., and the rest should become 
Roman Catholic. Not that I suppose either will happen. 
We are English.”’ 

Only in all this broth of toleration and good fellow- 
ship, while there is absence of petty jealousies and 
bigotries, there appears also absence of that heart 
of fire, which in other days inspired ardors and 
devotions, and changed the history of mankind. 
Mr. Keable turns back with great contentment 
from Europe to Africa. He relinquishes without regret 
the attractions of a civilization, in external appearance 
ever growing uglier, for the magnificent and wide 
spaces of Basutoland. He relinquishes the good fellow- 
ship of the modern civilized religion for the childlike 
beliefs and mysteries of his beloved Basuto laborers. 
Europe he believes has nothing to offer Africa. Africa 
may one day save Europe. From the mud and foulness 
of the Somme Valley or the marshes of the Yser, 
he can lift up his eyes in memory to the sunlit hills. 
“To come down through the village at the time of sunset ; 
to walk along between the huts with their brown mud 
walls, their darker roofs, their grey-green aloe fences ; 
to see the clustering blue gums and firs of the lower camp, 
with the white road running down to the great plain and 
the solemn silent mountains all flushed with purple and 
gold beyond ; and to see it all through a diffused golden 
light, with the blue smoke wreaths rising on the air and 
the little cheerful human sounds sounding all around— 
could anything be fairer?’’ He is filled with a kind of 
physical nostalgia for this “perpetual panorama of 
beauty.”’ He is filled also with a kind of spiritual 
nostalgia for the faith of his people, exhibited not only 
in their mountain homes, but in all the challenges and 
desolations that faith encountered when they were sucked 
into the whirlpool of the war. ‘“ Writing here to-day in 
France, with Africa on the one hand and England on 
the other, it is Africa—native Africa—that makes one’s 
blood run hotly and one’s courage leap high. There 
is the Christianity of the Apostolic Church; there is 
life and love; there faith is the great adventure, the 
romance, the triumph, the laughter that it was when 
the world was young.” 





THE WANGLER. 


To wangle is now Parliamentary English: that does not. 
of course, in these times, constitute it polite or even 
dictionary English: but it certainly gives it a coupon, 
a recognition of great services rendered. The wangler 
was not born with the war, nor with the spent fury of it 
will his never-ending audacity depart. But he fed on 
the war and throve abundantly, as maggots on the 
midden. In the corruption of such chaos he, being of 
corruption, found his natural environment: while a 
continent mourned, sickened, and starved, he writhed 
into a fat prosperity. All the world is the wangler’s 
country, though he pays devout life-service to the 
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nationalism of his own particular sector. Mountains of 
National Debt loom high on every horizon, and he cheer- 
fully takes his profitable spade to build them yet higher: 
Excelsior is his International Anthem. 

The word “to wangle’’ has no logical definition, but 
it has come to stay because it answers a need. It has 
the right ring of “sly ’’ successfulness, of cunning that 
counterfeits ability, and of a literal loyalty that lives not 
by the law but on it. To wangle is not merely to pull 
strings, but to pull them profitably. The wangler is of 
all ranks and stations: he may be merely a trivial 
manipulator of week-ends or a past-master in the craft 
of creating (and protecting) key industries. Wherever 
there is Cesar, there will his favorites be gathered 
together. The very form and fashion of wangling was 
set up by the freedmen of Imperial Rome, those back- 
stairs gentlemen of obscure origin who kept the purse 
and administered the jobs of a World-Empire lapped in 
the doubtful blessings of the peace of Cesar. Czsarism 
has many admirers in our own day, but they will do well 
to remember that it needs a Cesar: and Cesars are rare. 
Government by Strong Men of the commonly accepted 
type means always government by the wily few who can 
shear the locks of Samson: for the fatal thing about 
Strong Men is their liability to little weaknesses. 

Whether the peace will make the world safe for 
democracy and democracy safe for the world depends 
upon the course of events and upon our definition of 
democracy. Certainly the war made it safe for bureau- 
cracy, and bureaucracy made it both safe and remunera- 
tive for the wangler. For many a day our Hydra- 
heated Government will defy the slashings of the reform- 
ing swordsman. Penetrate to our remotest moorland 
and ‘‘ Government ’’ is always on the farmers’ lips; a 
friend financially perhaps, yet never was a friend so 
hated! And who precisely is ‘‘ Government?’ He 
has no visible presence, but when challenged he emits, 
like the cuttle-fish, an offensive discharge of ink. He 
is made manifest in long, yellow envelopes and in docu- 
ments that can be understood only of his kind. The 
hand remains hidden, but the weight is very perceptible 
when his minister, the tax-gatherer, comes upon his 
rounds. We can only see in this absent yet sinister 
form the shadow of the Perfect Wangler. Of course, 
‘‘ Government ’”’ is still responsible in theory to the 
Sovereign People; a pretty theory! For should an 
indignant people, roused at last from its Slough of 
Despond, by some more than usually foolish and extrava- 
gant raid upon its hen-roosts, demand an end of this fox 
and call out the hounds, then the chase is hard indeed : the 
fox takes earth at once, and this no mere burrow in the 
sand penetrable in half-an-hour with spade and terrier, 
but a spacious cavern in the rocks with passages, 
galleries, and maze complete, in fact, an elegant and 
many-roomed hotel. In theory, the huntsmen with 
horses, hounds, and terriers, should make short work of 
a single beast, a miserable, defenceless fox: but not your 
.tafty, rock-haunting, mountain fox. For he takes no 
sporting risks with a run across country: the wangler 
‘ox knows how to sit tight until the hunt is weary of 
digging and scratching: then he can re-visit his roosts. 
And so the complete wangler takes no risks with a debate 
in Parliament, feeble chasing though that may often 
be. He keeps to his many-chambered earth and sends 
out a wretched Under-Secretary to lead the hounds away. 

The wangler is the sign and symbol of the world’s 
dilemma. Everywhere public opinion is demanding 
more democracy, and evervwhere democracy seems to be 
breaking down. Everywhere enlightened mankind, 
bound by the magic chains of swift intercourse and by 
community of markets and of philosophies, is beginning 
to realize its essential unity and to demand machinery 
for the articulation of that puzzling unity: yet every- 
where the machinery of Government is playing us false. 
Our democrats, despairing of democracy, cry out in their 
agony for more of it: yet this homeonathic phvsicking 
has been barren in result. The world drifts from the 
old aristocracy to the new plutocracy, and from the new 
plutocracy it is apt to be wrenched violently to a forcible 
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Dictatorship of the Proletariate. Democracy is at once 
the great ideal and the great illusion. Why? 


“The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.”’ 


The pleasant vice of the peoples has been sleep. To 
hear fine talk of government of the people by the people 
for the people may be enjoyable, but it is also a 
narcotic. To work out such pomposity of phrase in the 
cold light of results, to dissect, to analyse, to put a sound 
Utilitarian criterion before every flashing phrase of 
minister or journalist,—aye, there indeed is the rub. For 
that is hard thinking, and thought, always distrusted by 
the indolent, is doubly distasteful in such a case. It is 
a great deal easier to sing hymns to democracy than to 
define it. 

Here is the tide in the affairs of the wangler, and 
he is no true wangler who cannot take it at the flood. 
A tolerant multitude concedes the enormous powers 
demanded by the enormity of our problems to its repre- 
sentatives, and they in turn have unlimited opportunities 
of appointing others. Hence the placemen: hence the 
great army of controllers and censors, of commissioners 
and overseers, all in theory responsible servants of the 
people, all, in fact, very potent monarchs in their islands 
of administration. The wangler finds his chance: he 
knows somebody who knows somebody else. He is not 
Mr. Belloc’s Lord Lundy— 


“Tt happened to Lord Lundy then, 
As happens to so many men: 
About the age of twenty-six 
They shoved him into politics, 
In turn a Secretary for 
India, the Colonies, and War.”’ 


No; he is the acquaintance of Lord Lundy’s cousin, and 
Lord Lundy will need a score of Private Secretaries. He 
is appointed to serve! Much virtue in that service! As 
a public servant he draws the public money and becomes 
the public master. As Tacitus said of the Emperor 
Otho: ‘‘ He spared himself no servile office to win a 
tyranny.’””? And the wangler having won his little, 
brief, authority, sets out to strengthen and enlarge it. 

“Virtue! <A fig! ’Tis in ourselves that we are thus 
or thus!’’ What right have we to complain of wanglers 
when not twenty per cent. of Londoners will endure the 
petty nuisance of voting at an election to decide the 
tovernment of the Metropolis. Those who sleep by 
the road-side must expect the practical jokes of passing 
children. Amiable professors may create a pseudo 
science of ‘‘ civics,’’ as if it were anything more than 
applied morality and common sense! The first civic 
duty is to discard the pleasant vice of sleeping : those who 
clanor for rights must shoulder duties. 





Che Drama. 


COLLARED CONRAD. 


“Victory.” By B. Macdonald Hastings. Founded on the 
Novel by Joseph Conrad. 


CoLLARED HEAD is a favorite dish in the North. It consists 
of a calf’s head, minced and jellied, highly seasoned to 
disguise its native flavor, and served cold. Mr. Conrad’s 
novel has been submitted to a somewhat similar process 
by Mr. Hastings, but without sufficient seasoning to make 
the dish palatable. Once again literature has defied 
translation into terms of the boulevard theatre and the 
event would not be worth recording were it not that it 
affords an opportunity of discovering what is wrong in 
the area that is bounded by Shaftesbury Avenue and 
the Strand. 

The inhabitants of that region mean well. They 
advertize Mr. Conrad’s name in very large letters but are 
clearly unaware that they have left Mr. Conrad’s work 
outside. They have taken the names of his characters, 
but the characters themselves remain in his book. He 
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was concerned, as always, with ‘‘ moral discovery ’’—the 
phrase is his own: they have aimed only at exciting and 
thrilling a series of audiences with the virtuosity of a 
number of actors, and lest it should be too dreadful for 
her public to see Miss Marie Léhr die with her love 
unrequited Mr. Hastings has not scrupled to make non- 
sense of Mr. Conrad’s fable by supplying it with a happy 
ending. For the spectator the result is rather like trying 
to have a hot bath with the plug out. The hot water, 
to continue this amiable metaphor, was supplied in plenty 
by Mr. Conrad, but Mr. Hastings, in the making of what 
he understands to be a play, has let it run to waste. The 
whole point of the story is that the persons in it are 
doomed, the villainous characters coming to a miserable 
end, the virtuous achieving a spiritual triumph. The 
theme is tragic, but the inhabitants of the theatre world 
are afraid of tragedy, and are at home in the triviality 
of melodrama. By all means let us have melodrama, but 
in that case leave Mr. Conrad’s name out of it, or, if it 
is a matter of copyright, print it very small. To use his 
name and authority is to obtain audiences on false 
pretences, for it is to pretend that literature has been 


r admitted to the theatre—a consummation devoutly to be 


wished, but one that will not be until business managers, 
actors, and actresses learn that for drama more is 
required than their most proficient endeavors can 
procure. 

Let us, then, leave literature and Mr. Conrad out 
of it, and consider the melodrama by the light of its own 
standards. A melodrama need have neither atmosphere 
nor character. It depends entirely on the swift succession 
of events: ‘‘ things just so strange that though they 
never did yet they might happen.’’ Actors and actresses 
can get an effect without having any clear idea of what 
they are doing or saying. The histrionic instinct by itself 
could make thrilling nonsense out of Euclid, and, let 
loose, it can be a very delightful thing. A melodrama 
should be designed to provide that curious entertainment. 
But, awed by Mr. Conrad’s reputation, Mr. Hastings is 
fearful of doing that, and out of a literal loyalty to the 
novel trips up his actors at every turn. They have to 
speak dialogue that is fine enough in the printed page, 
but is quite impossible on the stage because it is too self- 
explanatory. In the novel, it will be remembered, two 
wonderful scoundrels and a man-monkey pursue an 
idealist and an unhappy young woman to a tropical 
island. On the stage there appear two lunatics 
and an Irish laborer as depicted in the American 
“ Life’? or ‘‘ Puck,’’ pursuing to the death an 
ordinary stage hero and Miss Marie Lohr; and 
so uninteresting are the two virtuous beings that 
it does not matter twopence whether they die or 
live happily ever after, with the corpses duly buried 
by the Chinese servant, and the only question left for the 
audience is as to whether the actors can get their killing 
done quickly enough to secure oblivion of the yawns 
roused by the long exposition of the first two acts. In 
melodrama no exposition is necessary. There should be 
so many plots that they cannot possibly be followed. In 
such circumstances the histrionic instinct can revel in 
its work, but here is a plot laid out with the simplicity of 
Sophocles or Aéschylus for tragedy: turned to melodrama 
the unhappy actors can do nothing. 

This affair of the collaring of Mr. Conrad is serious 
from this point of view: The theatre will sooner or later 
have to turn to literature, and, compromising as usual, 
it may make the approach through the dramatized novel. 
There is no reason why that should not be a good make- 
shift; indeed, for lack of dramatists, the Moscow Art 
Theatre presented the ‘‘ Brothers Karamazov ’’ in play- 
form, and its success was repeated in Paris by Jacques 
Copeau, but, if a theatrist lays hands on the work of a 
writer who knows his business in the form he has made 
his own, he should recognize that he has more than 
scissors-and-paste work in front of him, and must re-create 
the original exactly as in the case of a translation from 
one language to another. Anything less than that must 
result in a nondescript nullity such as this at the Globe 
Theatre. 

GitBerT CaNNAN. 
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Slusic. 


ABOUT ORCHESTRAS AND ORCHESTRAL 
PLAYERS. 


Tue British orchestral player is a peculiar musical 
organism, having no counterpart, so far as I know, in 
any other country. His habits are migratory, and his 
powers of reading music—any kind of music—positively 
incredible. At first sight there would appear to be little 
connection between these two attributes, but as a niatter 
of fact, they are interdependent. Without the second the 
first could not exist, and without the first, it is doubtful 
if the second would ever have been developed to such an 
extent. Taken together they explain the defects and 
virtues of the contemporary British orchestra—that is 
to say, the instrument on which all the most important 
composers must rely for the production of their most 
important compositions. And I propose to examine them 
in some detail. 

The migratory habit, dear to, or at any rate, prac- 
tised by the British orchestral player, is inexplicable to 
the foreign concert-goer. The member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra or the Meiningen Orchestra is just a 
member of that orchestra, no more and no less. He has 
no other regular musical employment, except teaching. 
If you go to hear his orchestra play, he is—illness, wars, 
or revolutions apart—sure to be found at his desk. Not 
so the member of our Symphony Orchestras. To begin 
with, he almost certainly plays every night at one of the 
theatres. If you want to find the best trumpet-player, 
shall we say, or bassoonist, or oboist in London between 
8 p.m. and 11 p.m., you had better look for him at the 
Palace, the Gaiety, or at Daly’s. Hence, incidentally, 
proceeds our unrivalled excellence in the playing of light 
music. Franz Lehar or André Messager, accustomed to 
the permanent second-rate orchestras of the Viennese or 
Parisian musical-comedy theatres, open their eyes (or 
should we say their ears?) in astonishment at the sonority 
of their music as played in London. Small wonder! 
Their scores are interpreted by the best instrumentalists 
in Great Britain. Thus our orchestral players flit from 
grave to gay, from Debussy to Hermann Finck. Or if 
they cannot themselves “ flit,” they send deputies—the 
second and principal aspect of the migratory habit. 

When an impresario engages a London orchestra, he 
can never be quite sure exactly who is going to play for 
him. Any of the members may find himself booked for 
engagements elsewhere, and claim the right to send a 
deputy in his place. True, the deputy is usually just as 
good a player as the man he replaces, being, in all 
probability, a member of another orchestra of equal 
standing. Asa matter of fact, it is misleading to think 
of London orchestral music in terms of orchestras at all. 
In London, orchestral music is performed by a certain 
number of orchestral players, who, thanks to various 
permutations and combinations, coalesce in given 
quantities under different conductors to form heter- 
onymous orchestras. I believe that some orchestras are 
fairly strict about deputies where their own symphony 
concerts are concerned. But in the main, with a few 
obvious exceptions, the above is an absolutely accurate 
description of the state of things that prevails. So much 
for the migratory habit. 

The amazing facility of the British orchestral player 
for reading music at sight is so well-known that it hardly 
needs emphasis. Foreign conductors have remarked on it 
over and over again. It is due probably to three causes. 
First, the peculiar conditions already referred to, which 
simply could uot exist without it, and have therefore 
encouraged its development. Secondly, to the infinite 
variety of music played in our concerts, German, French, 
Russian, Italian—even English. Thirdly, to the excel- 
lent musicianship of our orchestral players. At any rate, 
it exists, and it is an extremely valuable asset, as was 
conclusively shown when an _ English orchestra 
triumphantly played Sacre du Printemps, a score which, 
if my memory serves me well, had utterly defeated one 
of the most famous orchestras on the Continent. Never- 
theless, like every other quality, this quality has its 








defects. It leads so easily to an ‘‘adequate’’ rendering of a 
score that both our conductors and our audiences forget 
that to be adequate is not to be perfect, and they are 
too inclined to rest satisfied with fortes that are not really 
loud, pianos that are not really soft, interpretations that 
are traditional instead of the outcome of emotion really 
felt. In the present economic condition of things, it is 
indeed true that only the unique experience and quickness 
of our orchestral players enable orchestral concerts to be 
given at all. The cost of such concerts is becoming so 
prohibitive that the irreducible minimum of rehearsals 
must be insisted on. The Continental standard in this 
matter is not to be thought of. It is a fact that no other 
orchestras in the world could give symphony concerts 
with the few rehearsals upon which our conductors are 
able to rely. 

It is most important, however, that pride in the 
accomplishments of our players should not blind us to 
the facts about our orchestras. They do not, speaking 
generally, reach the highest level of performance. Nor 
will they, till the problem of rehearsals—that is to say 
of money—is properly solved. I have taken some pains 
lately to attend many orchestral concerts and something 
scarcely to be defined is always missing. In my 
opinion the highest level of purely technical accom- 
plishment is reached by the. Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Its ensemble is excellent, and it can play at the same 
time rhythmically and softly—a rare combination in this 
country. But the trombones have got into boisterously 
bad habits, and Sir Henry Wood, despite his obvious and 
many virtues, is not and never will be able to deal with 
classical music to the satisfaction of the cognoscentt. 
Hence “‘ finicky ’’ performances of Mozart and sugary 
interpretations of Schubert, for which admirable render- 
ings of Rachmaninov and Saint-Saens are not. sufficient 
compensation. It is almost, but not quite, true to say 
that the Queen’s Hall Orchestra is our best orchestra, 
provided it is not playing the best music. 

There is no space to dwell on the merits of the 
Beecham, London Symphony, and New Symphony 
orchestras. Each of them has certain qualities of its 
own, probably due—in the first and last cases, at 
any rate—to the idiosyncrasies of the conductors. Not 
as yet the best instrument,- but undoubtedly the best 
potential instrument is the Philharmonic Orchestra. If 
only each concert could have another couple of rehearsals 
we might find here the perfect orchestra we so much 
need. But, under present conditions, the various con- 
ductors have scarcely time to uproot the various tradi- 
tions which each orchestral player, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, brings with him to the performance of a 
familiar work, nor yet to impress their personality 
sufficiently on the whole body to secure the absolute 
homogeneity indispensable to a new work. For, be it 
remembered, modern orchestral music tends to demand 
increasingly from each orchestral player the qualities of 
a soloist, a soloist in the sense that he feels individually 
the music he is playing not as a competitor but as a 
partner with his fellows. Such a feeling demands an 
extremely high level of intelligent musicianship and of 
familiar co-operation. As to the first we may be satisfied 
with our orchestras; as to the second we can only be 
amazed that it is as good as it is. 





Francis Tove. 





Communications. 





THE NEW MOVEMENT IN THE THEATRE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I do not use this phrase, “The New Movement 
in the Theatre,” in any loose manner, nor as a catch phrase 
to give new semblance to an old subject. It is literally 
descriptive of what is occurring in London to-day. We are 
about to witness an entirely new departure in theatre art. 
If it is new only so far as our own country is concerned that 
is in one sense tortunate, as we thus have the experience of 
others, especially of America, from which to learn the mis- 
takes to avoid and the essentials to fight for. 
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For a clear definition of what is to be attempted I cannot 
find better words than those of Jacques Copeau, of Le 
Théatre du Vieux Colombier, in an addiess to the New York 
Drama League :— 

‘* All our experiences tend to the same object, which is 
total renewing of the dramatic art, in the interpretation, in 
the scenic presentation, in the drama itself. Yes! I dare 
to say it—in the life of the modern theatre, there is nothing 
living, nothing true, nothing authentic. I dare to say that 
as yet there is no such thing as the modern theatre, for 
everything there is false, vicious, lying. From top to 
bottom, it is an affectation, pure and simple. There have 
been three of four great dramatic epochs in human history. 
The modern epoch has not yet produced its form. Everyone 
talks of a re-birth. But no one, to my knowledge, has had 
the courage or the genius to work efficaciously for it, 
beginning by the Beginning.” 

‘‘It is easy to astonish and to beget a reputation for 
originality with gaudy and ephemeral theories; what is 
really difficult is practice, continued effort, self-sacrifice, 
to work obscurely, to construct slowly. And this alone 
bears fruit. It is easy to undermiue the traditions of the 
past. What is difficult is to create a new tradition, a school, 


a style, something which has the right to live, and which can 
be continued.” 


It is in this “ beginning at the beginning” that the new 
movement is so radically different from previous attempts 
to deal with the problem of our theatre. It must now be 
clear that reform of an effete institution cannot be achieved 
by patching from within; that new life cannot be given to a 
rotting growth by grafting from without. The Repertory 
movement attempted both, and, accepting the form of the 
Commercial Theatre in organization, even in buildings, was 
forced to conform more or less to the mould. From any 
further attempt to graft a vigorous Continental growth on to 
the withered stem the present state of the Manchester and 
Liverpool theatres and London’s barrenness should be 
sufficient warning. 

Now the “Insurgents” in America, recognizing that 
art is conditioned by its environment, from the first made 
no attempt to patch, but commenced straightway to build 
afresh from new foundations. Even though they lacked 
endowment or strong financial backing, each group, prac- 
tically without exception, built its own theatre (or perhaps 
modestly remodelled a barn), so that the building might have 
some suitability to the work to be done. In five or six years 
nearly sixty such theatres sprang up right across the Con- 
tinent. Their limited finances necessitated small buildings 
—sometimes only sixty people are seated, rarely as many as 
600. Hence the name “ The Little Theatre Movement,” and 
a tendency to boastfulness over smallness—the making a 
virtue of seating 100 instead of 1,000. That boastfulness 
must be avoided, but the small building is a most healthy 
break from tradition and the absurd competition in size to 
which the commercial theatre is inevitably committed. 

Size and architecture, however, are not the most dis- 
tinctive features of the American Little Theatres, but the fact 
that they are inspired in every branch of their activity by 
a newness of spirit. Let us see, first, how this affects the 
plays chosen. Our Engiish pioneers unfortunately became 
dedicated to naturalism not only as a method, but as an ideal. 
We were perhaps not to be blamed. Shaw, Galsworthy, and 
Barker are rather giants, and we may be excused any lack 
of perspective. But to-day we must not continue the mistake 
of over emphasis of social problem drama. Joy is our great 
need in the theatre. Such widely different men as Romain 
Rolland, Synge, and Cannan have each emphasized this, 
and if we need further proof, why should we ignore the lesson 
of our West End theatre? The spurious gaiety, bright color 
ignorantly used, movement absurdly misapplied are as 
important indications in their way as the sweeping success 
of the Russian Ballet. ‘ Theatre’’ meant to the Greeks “a 
place of seeing’; the new movement no longer forgets this. 
It does not confuse earnestness with mere solemnity, nor 
does it confuse the sensuous with the sensual, and so it will 
give not only comedy its due place, but the visual which is 
such a large part of dramatic art. Imaginative quality, both 
in the play written and in the manner of presentation, must 
be recaptured for our theatre. We need something rich and 
satisfying which will take us right out of self and the grey 
and drab of daily life just as much as we need intellectual 
content for the satisfying of our minds. We have been too 
long starved of imaginative drama, color, and movement, and 
the tremendous success in America of such plays as those of 


Lord Dunsany gives cause for serious thought. “The new 








form is rather the revelation of imagination than the reflec- 
tion of life.” Ultimately, I trust, we shall have widespread 
in our theatres a drama of which the content satisfies the 
intellectual demand while its form satisfies the senses. 

Present conditions in London being parallel to those 
existing in New York before the start of the Little Theatre 
movement (the same throttling control by syndicates, the 
same inanity of plays produced), and the old weeds and 
grass having sprung up on the fields so splendidly ploughed 
by the Repertory movement, there appeared to be every argu- 
ment for starting a Little Theatre on the American model 
in London. To avoid the prohibitive rents of “ Theatreland,” 
as the New York Insurgents avoided ‘“ Broadway,” seemed 
only common sense. Hampstead gave enthusiastic welcome to 
my proposals, and accordingly at Hampstead will be built the 
first of a series of theatres which I believe will cover Great 
Britain as they have America, 

This theatre will seat about seven hundred. Even in the 
arrangement of its seating, on one steeply raking floor with 
no galleries, so that a perfect view of the stage is obtained 
from every seat, it will justify its name of “ The Everyman 
Theatre.’’ Even more will it do so in the plays produced 
and the welcome it will give to sound new work of all kinds. 
Its architecture both in dignified exterior and simple interior 
decoration will be worthy of the theatre’s vital function in 
a reconstructed society. In order that it may literally be 
a “ beginning from the beginning,” an expanding growth, and 
that the now urgent demand for a worthy playhouse may be 
inet at the earliest moment, it is intended to build a pre- 
liminary theatre (to seat 300) during this summer and to 
commence productions in the autumn. Even in this pre- 
liminary building new methods of stage decoration and light- 
ing will be used, new plays performed, and dance, mimo- 
dramas, song-recitals, liturgical plays (to summarize the 
prospectus) preduced. It may be the crucible from which 
Copeau’s “ new form” will come. 

I have written above that the American movement is 
inspired throughout by a newness of spirit; let me attempt 
to indicate something of its nature. The most vital acting, 
the nearest approach to the new ideals we have had in this 
country, was given to us by the Irish Players. They started 
as amateurs, many were clerks, shorthand-typists, labourers. 
Through their sincerity—the spirit informing all their work 
—they achieved great art. At Hammersmith at this moment 
one may find something of this spirit. And there we have 
clear proof that while the West End Theatre sometimes may 
give better acting, more costly production, a greater pre- 
cision, yet it is the work of the Birmingham Company that 
gives deeper satisfaction and finer pleasure, because of a 
unity, a sincerity, a vision. 

It may be that Craig is right in his insistance cn the 
vital importance of a “ new man of the theatre,” his “ Artist 
Director,” who brings unifying vision to the whole work. 
Certainly proof seems to exist in every successful theatre such 
as we seek, from Stanislawsky at Moscow to Browne at 
Chicago ; but ultimately success and the continuance cf the 
work depend on the audience. This is true of the theatre as of 
no other art. Kindly criticism is of prime value, but equally 
important is it that there should be enthusiasm and sincerity 
brought to the theatre by the audience ; then, with these same 
qualities contributed also by the staff, there may ultimately 
come an English theatre worthy to rank with that of any 
other country. This is the need. There are the workers 
ready, only awaiting the materials of their craft. It remains 
fer the public to do its part. 

Norman MacperRMOTT?, 
Director of The Everyman Theatre. 
Temporary Office, 71, Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 





Letters to the Editor. 





ST. SOPHIA. 


S1r,—Everyone respects and a few admire THE NATION. 

But would it not be better if writers of principal articles 
such as that in the ‘‘Chureh of God’s Wisdom” (March 29th, 
1919, p. 776), knew what they are talking about? 

(1) Constantinople is not a Mahommedan, but a Christian 


town; even counting the hosts of Turkish officials, soldiers, 
and Hareem attend 


ants, the majority of the people are 
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Christians, and there are 50,000 Jews, not to mention other 
nationalities. 

(2) No one in his senses to-day goes to Gibbon’s ignorance 
for information or opinions. We look to Profs. Diehl, Bury, 
and Oman rather—to mention only three modern names. 

(3) St. Sophia does not face E., but S. of S.E. 

(4) Chrysostom was eighty years after Constantine—not 
two generations. 

After such historical and political ignorance, it is not to be 
expected that the writer (who is obviously a Papist) should not 
have heard of the “ Faith Press,’ though any member of the 
Church of England could have told him about our work. That 
he insolently uses the word Catholic to imply Papist, and in a 
Liberal paper advocates the desertion of the native Christians 
in the interests of the Great Whore, are merely minor 
disgraces in an article which THE NATION should never have 
published.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. DouG.as. 

22, Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 

{[No; he is not a Papist.—Ep. THE NaTION.] 


THE CANADIAN CRUCIFIXION. 


Sir,—The most revolting of all the atrocities attributed to 
the Germans was the Canadian Crusifixion incident, which in 
the year 1915 was told ail over the world and did more than 
anything else to add fresh fuel to the fever of the war. For 
that reason it onght to rest on the most indisputable evidence, 
before it takes a definite place in the history of the war, or 
before Capt. Derwent Wood’s sculptured group, entitled 
“Canada’s Golgatha,’’ as exhibited lately at Burlington House, 
and reproduced in the “ Illustrated London News” of January 
llth, 1919, finds a permanent home in the gallery at Ottawa, 
which is destined to hand down to posterity the historical 
episodes uf the Great War. 

This work of art represents a literal crucifixion: the figure 
of a man with his hands and feet nailed to a door, with his head 
drooping forward, and with a group of four men below in 
attitudes indicative of vowing future vengeance for the deed. 
This representation followed the story as told by the Paris 
correspondent of the “ Morning Post’’ on Tuesday, May 11th, 
1915, and quoted from the ‘“‘ Morning Post’’ on the very same 
Tuesday on the front page of the “ Toronto Daily Star,” over 
the signature of “Windermere.” The Parisian correspondent 
stated that the Canadians firmly believed in the reality of such 
a crucifixion, and based their belief on the information of 
“the officers of the Dublin Fusiliers, who actually came across 
the body nailed to a door with hands and feet pierced with 
bayonets, and the body riddied with bullets.’’ This, of course, 
is only hearsay evidence—the mere belief proves nothing; it 
needs corroboration by the Dublin Fusiliers as to the date and 
place of their gruesome discovery. And they were unable to 
discover the identity of the victim; for the Canadian Record 
Office knows nothing of his name, as it surely ought to do. 

There is another story of the crucifixion of a Canadian 
sergeant, which occurred about the same time, or perhaps js 
another version of the same incident. On April 30th 1915, 
a Captain R. A. S. Allen died of his wounds in No. 7 Stationary 
Hospital at Boulogne. He belonged to the Fifth Canadian 
Regiment, and he died in the arms of Capt. C. J. C. Clayton, 
a New Zealander in the service of the British Red Cross; but 
before dying he imparted to Clayton how he had seen ‘‘a 
Canadian sergeant tied up by the arms and legs to a tree and 
pierced sixty times by German bayonets.’’ Ailen not only told 
Clayton the sergeant’s name, which Clayton forgot, but added 
that he himseif ‘‘ and a medical officer, major, and others,’’ had 
signed a sworn statement of the truth of the story. 

Where, or in whose possession, is this sworn state- 
ment? And what were the names of the signatories besides 
Allen? For the Canadian Reeord Office keeps the best account 
it can of Canadians killed in the war; and presumably would 
know the name of this crucified sergeant; but, unfortunately, 
it knows nothing of him, and rather implies that there is 
nothing to know. “It is regretted,’ they say, “that this 
Office has no information regarding the supposed crucifixion 
of a Canadian N.C.O. by the enemy.’’ I submit then that, 
failing further proof, this story must be banished from the 
category of atrocities really committed in the war. The Dublin 
Fusiliers and Captain Clayton should tell us more about it 
before it passes into history.—Yours, &c., 

J. A. FARRER. 

50, Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 


THE STUDY OF BOLSHEVISM. 


Srr,—It is to be hoped that Mr. J. R. Macdonald’s 
important letter will serve as the starting-point for a fruitful 
discussion of the various new movements which go under the 
name of ‘‘ Bolshevism.’’ Mr. Macdonald is the first writer who 
has opened up the question from the standpoint of the Socialist 
statesmen now in power in Central Europe. These men have 
better opportunities than we of studying ‘‘ Bolshevism,’’ and 
they are urged thereto by practical necessity. They have it in 
their midst in the form of Spartacism, or Anarchism, or Revolu- 
tionary Syndicalism. They have access to much of the literature 
of ‘‘ Bolshevism” which cur own rulers consider too dangerous 
for us to read. On the other hand, they are liable to have their 
judgment swayed by considerations not strictly relevant to the 
issue—such as the party animosities of their own countries, 





now roused to the extreme pitch of irritation. These are the 
men with whom Mr. Macdonald has been in contact at Berne, 
and I can confirm the accuracy of the summary he gives of 
their opinions. 

For us in this country, the most noteworthy point is that 
these Socialist statesmen believe the new tendencies to be 
permanent—to be “revolutions in thought which will persist 
and spread.’’ ‘That means that they will, in time, spread to 
England. 

Now, the very worst starting-point for an enquiry is the 
atmosphere of crude abuse, ignorant contempt, and childish 
invention which our Press is creating among us. The 
‘“Communist ’’ movement in Russia, and the ‘ Spartacist”’ 
movement in Germany (it is best to use the names by which 
their own leaders describe them) may be as evil as the’r bitterest 
enemies assert, but they represent something which cannot be 
dismissed in a sentence, or summed up in a sneer; something 
which is not so simple but that it requires very careful study. 
They are movements which have their literature and their 
theoretical basis. They evoke a passionate response somewhere 
deep down in the human heart. They are going to “ persist 
and spread.”’ 

My plea is that we should recognise ‘‘ Bolshevism ’’ as what 
it is—viz., the supreme practical problem of our time, beside 
which the rivalries of the Allies and the Central Powers pale 
into insignificance ; that we should make the best of the material 
we have (scanty though it may be) to discover what the new 
tendencies are, and what attitude we are going to adopt towards 
them in our own country, under our own social and_ political 
conditions ; and that for this purpose we should resolutely try 
to rid ourselves of all hastily-formed prepossessions, aid face 
the problem as one that has got to be solved here and now. 
The debates at the Berne Conference showed that the leaders 
of the Labor aud Socialist movements on the Centinent are 
far ahead of us in this matter. But the new tide will not stop 
at St.George’s Channel; let us see to it that it does not find us 
unprepared.—Yours, &c., 

CHARLE® RUDEN BUXTON. 

6, Erskine Hill, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


THE MINERS AND CONSCRIPTION. 

S1r,—Is the miners’ resolution with regard to Russia and 
conscription after all a matter for complete congratulation? 
Surely it is undesirable that any section of the community 
should threaten ‘a strike merely because it disapproves of a 
certain policy. Here indeed is a dangerous precedent. Other 
sections may disapprove of other policies—of Home Rule, for 
instance—and strike it, their turn. A more democratic and 
dignified method is, one would think, for the people to elect 
competent and enlightened rulers whose decisions they can 
trust. If their rulers are neither competent nor enlightened 
that in the end reflects on the electors. The last election took 
place at a moment of popular excitement, but does that prove 
anything except that the judgment of the electorate is easily 
unbalanced? As we make our bed so we must lie on it. It is 
useless being angry with the bed if it proves uncomfortable. 
Our only remedy is to make it better next time. Yours, &c., 

; , ‘ MARGARET SACKVILLE. 

Easter Duddingston, Midlothian. 


IN a recent review it was stated that the wife and child of 
the late Capt. Masefield were dead. We now learn that they 
survive him. 





Poetry. 
THE VOICE. 

Tur sun has turned the dusky hill 

Unto his angry mood; and down 
The birchen tops the slant beams spill, 

And light the green and gild the brown ; 
And the far frontiers of the fern 

Like flame-edged clouds of purple burn, 


Great flies boom past and grey moths drowse ; 
On spectral leaves plucked fibre-bare 

The silkworms drop from hazel boughs, 
Or swing suspended in the air; 

The air that throbs, the air that reels, 
While the shrill gnat in madness wheels. 


“Cuckoo, Cuckoo! ”’ up the purple vale, 
And “ Itys, Itys!’’ in the grove; 
The slug that creeps across the trail 
Has some hushed trumpet-note of love; 
Deep in the wood a girl-voice rings, 
And “ Follow, Follow, Follow! ’’ sings. 


RicHarp MANSFIELD. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 

Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

““The Journal of a Disappo‘nted Man.” By W. N. P. 
Barbellion. With an Introduction by H. G. Wells. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

‘A History of British Socialism.’’ Vol. I. By M. Beer. With 
an Introduction by R. H. Tawney. (Bell. 12s. 6d.) 

* Tradition and Change.’’ Studies in Contemporary Literature. 
By Arthur Waugh. (Chapman & Hall. 73. 6d.) 

‘*My War Experiences in Two Continents.’”” By S. Mac- 
naughtan. (Edited by her niece, Mrs. Lionel Salmon.) 
(Murray. 15s. 6d.) 

“ Joseph Sturge, His Life and Work.’’ By Stephen Hobhouse. 
(Dent. 4s. 6d.) 

x * # 


WE watch the advent of spring this year with a little 
astonishment, with unbelief, as though it were an illusion ; 


just as one who wakes after an ugly dream sees with, 


incredulity the familiar things still steadfast in a sunny 
morning-room, and tries to recall them, puzzled as to whether 
they are real, or the dream. The morning comes slowly 
through the mind to take the place of the night. It is the 
quiet and the light which appear unreal. And it is a sur- 
prise now to find spring has come to this world. At first sight 
the almond-tree might be an untimely and thoughtless 
stranger. What does it want with us? That spiritual and 
tinted fire with which its life burns catches light to no 
responsive and volatile essence in us. We look at the crumbs 
of chalk on the slope of a hedge-bank which is reviving in 
the growing brightness of another year, wondering whether 
we once saw those flecks of white showing through the herbage 
of some other planet. It is strange to see them here. The 
crumbling earth and the grey matting of dead grass is as 
warm to the touch as though an inner virtue had grown all 
unsuspected in the heart of this glacial planet. You pick up 
a lump of chalk with its cold, greenish shadows, and powder 
it in the fingers, thinking it may have something not in its 
appearance. It confirms your existence. The smell of it is 
better than any news you have heard lately. 


* * 


Tue radiant coast of a sombre continent of cloud, and 
the blue ocean into which it juts its headlands, are seen 
suddenly ; memory might have just returned. And the sun 
on the back of tthe hand is felt at the same instant. The 
April sun, cloud, and sky might not have been there till that 
moment. So, when I took down White’s “ Selborne,”’ it was 
only because it was upside down on the shelf. Two photo- 
graphs fell out of it, and when I picked them up—they were 
those of a young amateur, and were badly printed and 
yellow—spring really began to penetrate the bark. But it 
was not this spring that had arrived when light fell on those 
pictures at last. 


% “ * 


ONE was a snap-shot of the Wakes, and the other of the 
Plestor. How often, like another tortoise, have our spirits 
come out of winter to sun themselves in the light of one of 
Gilbert White’s long-gone Aprils? Did that gentle old man 
know he was bequeathing light to us? Of course not. He 
lived a modest life in the obscure place where he was born, 
not trying to rule or improve anybody, not contorting his 
mind in his efforts to improve himself. Apparently he never 
“lay awake at night weeping over his sins.” He did not 
try to be a great leader, or a great thinker, or a great orator. 
The example of Chatham did not fire him. He was con- 
tent all his life with what his eyes fell upon when he came 
into the world; to be a nobody, and to leave his neighbors 
alone while he got about his own business. When Buckland 
went to learn what was remembered of him in the place 
where he lived for over seventy years, there was little fo 
be learned. One native said to Buckland, “He was thought 
little of till he was dead and gone, and then he was thought 
a great deal of.’”’ There was no reason to bear him in mind. 
He had not done harm to any man. He did not even improve 
gunpowder. 


| 
i 





Tuink of the great events which stirred men’s minds 
while he was carefully noting the coming and going of the 
swallows. He was born in the year of the South Sea Bubble. 
While he lived, Clive began the conquest of India, and 
Canada was taken from the French. White heard the news 
that the American colonists had turned Bolshevik under the 
guidance of the skilled administrators of other people’s con- 
cerns at Whitehall. The world appears to have been then 
as full of important uproar as it is to-day. Probably Pitt 
the Younger, “the youngest man ever appointed Prime 
Minister,” had never heard of White. Anyhow, Gilbert 
does not appear to have heard of him; nor of Hargreave’s 
spinning-jenny, nor of the inventor of the steam-engine. But 
“T can show you some specimens of my new mice,” he 
remarks on March 30th, 1768. His new mice! That was the 
year in which the great Pitt resigned. 


* * * 


Yer for all the stirring events and inventions of his 
exciting time, with war making and breaking empires, it 
would be hard to show we are now any the happier. We have 
learned since what seeds the clever and strong men of that 
day were sowing for us. We are to-day gathering their 
harvest. Why did not those august people, instead of thus 
momentously occupying themselves, the powder shaking cut 
of their wigs with the deep gravity of it (while all the world 
wondered), just stop doing great things, accept Gilbert’s 
invitation, and go and. listen to him in_ person 
about those new mice? The mice might have saved us, and 
the opportunity was lost. Looking back at it, of all the 
thunderous affairs which then loosened men’s tongues, caused 
by “great men of action’’ who expertly conjured one “ great 
crisis” after another, out of which their docile followers had 
to scramble as best they could, heated, but still gaping with 
obedience and awe, nothing remains but the burial parties 
still in France. What we do value, what does persist because 
men desire it, is the virtue of the light in which Gilbert’s 
tortoise used to come out to sun himself. That tenuous April 
light has never gone out. We pause when we find it shining 
as bright as ever from “ Selborne” in such times as these ; 
and we wonder then, not how much of our doings of these 
years will survive to win the gratitude of the unknown who 
will come to look at our work with other eyes than ours, 
but just what it is they will be grateful for. Where is that 
man, and what is he doing? What are we thinking of him—if 
we know even his name? 


* * * 


For as to miracles, I know a youth who one April morning 
was reading ‘“ Selborne”’ at breakfast. The new sun was 
doing something magical with a carafe on the table. It did 
not quiver the reflections only on the table-cloth. It shook 
them on the mind, causing waves through the inert. There 
was the accustomed train to be caught; yet all might have 
been well. But at the street corner a wild cherry was in 
flower, with a chaffinch pendulous on one white spray. Still, 
actually it was all Gilber‘’s fault. The office was missed— 
the first rebellious act which has grown since to dark dimen- 
sions—and a pilgrimage was made to Selborne. It was paid 
for afterwards ; but it was worth it. He has more than the 
two faded snap-shots as the result of that journey ; though 
nothing pawnable. But it is something to have a light, though 
it is not always visible to others; one that serves but for 
personal solace. 


* # * 


“ Wuen I look in the glass,’ says Jefferies in ‘“ The 
Pageant of Summer,’’ “I see that every line in my face 
means pessimism ; but in spite of my face—that is my experi- 
ence—I remain an optimist. Consider the grasses and the 
oaks, the swallows, the sweet blue butterfly—they are one 
and all a sign and a token showing before cur eyes earth 
made into life. So that my hope becomes as broad as the 
horizon afar, reiterated by every leaf, sung on every bough, 
reflected in the gleam of every flower. There is so much for 
us yet to come, so much to be gathered, and enjoyed. Not 
for you and me, now, but for our race, who will ultimately 
use this magical secret for their happiness.” 

H. M. T. 
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The “ Norman” 6 ft. Oak Sideboard, designed and GILLO { 


manufactured at cur | ancaster fact ry in keeping aay — LTD 
with that of Elizabethan pieces, fitted wth two to .M. the Hing 
large cupbeards and two dep drawers, richiy 

carved and polished to match £69 -10: 0 164-180 Oxford St., London, W.1, 
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The Natural Foe to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity, Constipation, and Dyspepsia, is 
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KEEPS THE COLD OUT, 





The Cheltenham Natural Aperient Water In this cold weather you must 
warm, A cup of Rowntree’s 








Elect Cocoa taken first thing 

















In Bottles 1/6 each. From Chemists & Stores. | have something to keep you 
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in the morning will give you 
a lasting feeling of vigour 
and warmth. 
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Sir H. Duncan McGowan, K.B.E., 
writes:—‘‘1 find the ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes seemed 
very delightful to smoke,” 

Lady®'Tree writes:—‘‘Lady Tree finds 
the * De Reszke’ Cigarettes universally liked. 

J. Fisher White, Esq., writes :—‘‘I find 
your ‘De Keszke' American Cigarettes very 
pleasant and mild, and they appear to be 
quite innocuous to the throat.” 

Bert Coote, Esq., writes:—‘‘I and my 
friends have thoroughly enjoyed your ‘ De 
Reszke’ American Cigarettes.” 
Preece who have to be careful of 

















what they smoke prefer ‘‘ De Reszke” 

Cigarettes. You will like them too. 

Their flavour is superb—they are 
wiquisitely miid and harmless to the throat. 
fry them. 


‘De Reszke 


aoeg CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 
Overseas, aiso Tobacconists ard Stores. 
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Rediews. 


MR. W. B. YEATS. 


‘Two Plays for Dancers.” By W.B. Yeats. (Cuala Press. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
“The Wild Swans at Coole.” By W, B. YEATs, (Macmillan 


5s. net.) 


“T NeeED a theatre,” said Mr. Yeats in an epilogue to a recent 
book. “I believe myself to be a dramatist.’’ He feels him- 
self more alive, he declares, ‘at the moment when a room- 
ful of people have the one lofty emotion.” At the same time, 
he does not feel at home with a mixed audience in a con- 
temporary theatre. He describes the distress he experienced 
on one occasion when he attended a performance of one of his 
plays in a London theatre, and sat behind a woman and her 
bored husband, who “yawned and stretched himself and 
shifted in his seat,’ evidently wishing he were at a musical 
comedy or in church or anywhere except at a poetical play 
by Mr. Yeats. ‘ Being sensitive,’’ says Mr. Yeats, “and not 
knowing how to escape the chance of sitting behind the wrong 
people, I have begun to shrink from sending by muses where 
they are but half-welcome ; and, even in Dublin, where the 
pit has a liking for poetry, I have no longer the appetite to 
carry me through the daily rehearsals.” As a result, he has 
turned, experimentally, to a new kind of play, which requires 
no scenery but a cloth and a screen, few actors, and hardly 
more of an audience than can be fitted into a big drawing- 
room. He has found his model for this in the Noh plays of 
Japan, and he has already had an audience for one of his 
experiments in “Lady Islington’s big drawing-room,” 
under the patronage of Queen Alexandra, where (it is to be 
presumed) no bored husbands were allowed to be present. The 
experiments of a great poet are always interesting—and we 
are among those who hold that Mr. Yeats’s place is high 
among living men of genius—but we need not rush to the 
conclusion that the poet has discovered in them a new means 
of expression better suited than any other to the age in which 
he lives. When Mr. Yeats gives his reasons for modelling 
his work on the Noh plays rather than on the Shakespearean 
drama, one of them is apparently that the Elizabethans 
had no audience of bored husbands from which it was neces- 
sary to escape. “ Shakespeare’s art was public,’’ he writes, 
‘now resounding and declamatory, now lyrical and subtle, 
but always public; because poetry was a part of the general 
life of his people, who had been trained by the Church to 
listen to difficult words, and sang, instead of the songs of the 
music-halls, many songs that are still beautiful. A man 
who had sung * Barbara Allen” in his own home would not, 
as I have heard the gallery at the Lyceum Theatre, receive 
the love-speeches of Juliet with an ironical chirruping.” We 
should have thought one did not need to go further than “ The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle” to learn that even in the days 
of Elizabeth audiences were not exclusively confined to 
singers of ‘“ Barbara Allen.” Apart from “ The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” Shakespeare’s and Ben Jonson’s references 
to their audiences are far from flattering. Shakespeare, we 
cannot help thinking, is much more certain of getting a 
hushed audience in the twentieth century than he was in 
his own time. Hence, we doubt whether the poet has any 
more justification for flying from the theatre to-day than he 
had in the seventeenth century. “We must,” says Mr. 
Yeats, “recognize the change as the painters did when, 
finding no longer palaces and churches to decorate, they made 
framed pictures to hang upon a wall.’’ This seems to be a 
misleading analogy. The secularization of painting did not 
involve an aristocratic retreat from a too vulgar world. 
The Shakespearean drama, equally with the portraits of 
Titian, was a consequence of the secularization of the arts. 
Titian was not more esoteric than Shakespeare; Mr. 
Yeats is. 

We judge a poet’s writings, however, by their qualities, 
and not by the theories of the poet who wrote them. We 
have to ask ourselves whether the poet has been wasting his 
time in digging in th: new field of literature. Many readers 
are disappointed when a poet does not simply repeat him- 
self. They cannot ieconcile themselves to the fact that 
imaginative genius works in periods, whether it be lesser 
genius, such as Henry James’s, or greater genius, such as 





Beethoven's. Even Keats, young though he was when he 
died, was already passing from the luxuriant to the austere 
in his _ style. It is only human to wish that 
Keats had gone on writing “Grecian Urns’’ and that 
Beethoven had gone on writing Waldstein Sonatas. But 
genius cannot pause for long even on the peak of triumph. It 
must advance or experiment, and try new, though possibly 
lower, fields. Mr. Yeats, in his latest books, has at least 
abstained from copying himself. He, like Keats, has moved 
on in the direction of simplicity, though he has still a 
tenderness for the beauteous, as when he writes of the spirits 
of the dead :— 
‘They overflow the hills, 

So passionate is a shade, 

Like wie that fills to the top 

A grey-green cup of jade 

Or maybe an agate cup.”’ 
He also continues to write about the sun and the dawn 
without any recognition of what the sun and the dawn are 
really like. He writes of the “timid sun’’—an outrage on 
the whole tradition of human feeling and speech. He 
speaks of writing a poem which would be “as cold and 
passionate as the dawn.” He also writes :— 

“*T would be—for no knowledge “s worth a straw— 
Ignorant and wanton as the dawn.”’ 

To write like this is not to give words a new meaning; it is 
to give them no meaning. It is like saying “as passionate as 
a glass of cold water’’ or “as wanton as a penny bun.” 

If the new plays err, however—and we have taken only 
the first of the above quotations from the plays—it is on the 
side of quietness, not of strangeness of image or ornament. 
Mr. Yeats has, indeed, sacrificed too much to simplicity. He 
has fixed his thoughts on a noble situation, and has given 
his characters no life apart from the situation in which they 
stand. Not one of them has that exuberant life, changeable, 
moody, earth-of-the-earthy, that Shakespeare gives his men 
and women. They are but shadows in a remote scene. The 
more impressive of the plays concerns the great sacrifice of 
the wife of Cuchullain, who wins the return of her husband 
from the dead, though on the understanding that his love 
will not be hers but another woman’s. Mr. Yeats’s lines 
almost chant themseives, and as one reads one is touched 
by the spell of the rhythm, as in Debussy’s “ Pelléas’”’ music. 
But there is no spell in the phrases apart from the rhythm. 
The poetry is bare, without images, withe.t amy burden of 
human character. It is as though the play had been written 
to square with a theory, and was born not in the heat of the 
imagination, but in the deliberations of the intellect. Even 
the choruses are unsatisfactory. They move us by an 
enchantment of music, but the best of them ends by puzzling 
us with the obscurity of its simple words. At the same time, 
there is a bewitching aerial beauty in them, as in the begin- 
ning of the last chorus in ‘“ The Dreaming of the Bones” :— 





‘At the grey round of the hill 

Music of a lost kingdom 

Runs, runs, and is suddenly still. 

The winds out of Clare-Galway 

Carry it: suddenly it is still.” 
The writer of such lines as these has heard strange echoes 
among the hills, strange music in the streams. He has lived 
much in the shadow-world, where even the sounds are 
shadows. ‘‘ The Dreaming of the Bones’”’ contains a wonder- 
ful central action. A young insurgent, one who had taken 
part in the insurrection of 1916, flying among the hills, comes 
on the ghosts of the ancient lovers, Dermot and Dervorgilla, 
who first betrayed Ireland into the hands of the English. 
He is told that if one of the Irish race will but speak a word 
of forgiveness their seven hundred years’ punishment will 
be ended; and in his pity he almost speaks the word. His 
temptation is the climax of the play. We should like to 
see “ The Dreaming of the Bones” acted. The drama might 
be less obscure if we saw the ghosts with our eyes. In the 
printed book it seems more of a dialogue than a drama. We 
miss the breaking-point and the thrill. 

In “The Wild Swans at Coole” we find Mr. Yeats 
laboring under fewer restraints. The book is especially 
interesting as a collection of his opinions in verse. We find 
him here railing at a base and prosaic world, and expounding 
his theories on morals and art. His theories, both on morals 
and on art, are, we believe, unsound, but they are bound to 
interest any student of his genius. We wish, however, he 
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ANATOGEN 


THE GENUINE FOOD-TONIC 
NOURISHES BLOOD 
AND NERVE CELLS 
AFTER ’FLU 


Distinguished Scientist Experiments 
on Himself and Six Students. 


—— 
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Ocular Proof that Sanatogen in- 

creases Vitality — builds up the 

Nerves—and rouses the Recuper- 
ative Powers 


One of the most distinguished of living 
scientists — formerly Assistant Professor 
of Physiology at Oxford University — was 
advised by his Physician to take Sanatogen 
after an attack of influenza, and deter- 
mined to see for himself whether its effects 
were as real as they seemed. 


He therefore conducted the experiments 
referred to above, not only on himseif and 
six students, but also on animal blood and 
nerve cells; and his findings were care- 


fully verified by a colleague. 


Remarkable Evidence 


Here is his verdict as recorded by him in 
two articles published in the Lancet: 


“It is evident that Sanatogen acts as 
a strong stimuius so far as the re- 
cuperative powers of the blood are 
concerned, and that a _ building-up 
process goes on in the nerves.” 


He then describes “the notable change in 
my own blood after feeding on Sanatogen”’; 
and his results are summarised as follows in a 
resumé of the Lancet articles :— 


“Microscopic examination demon- 
strates to the eye the increased vitality 
in the nervous system—especially in 
the cells of the brain and spinal cord— 
after feeding with Sanatogen. .. . 
But the improvement is not limited to 
the blood and nerve cells. It affects 
in a pronounced manner and in a re- 
markably short time (extraordinary 
as it may seem) every cell in the 
body which counts for health purposes ” 








Test Sanatogen’s effects for 
yourself. Buy a 5/9 tin at your 
chemist’s to-day. 











But be sure you get genuine Sanatogen, Manu- 
factured by Genatosan, Ltd. ( British Purchasers 
of Sanatogen Co.), 12, Chenies Street, London, 
W.C, 1— Chairman: The Viscountess Rhondda. 

(Note: Later on Sanatogen 
will be re-named Genatosan.) 


——- 
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__ University of St. Andrews _ 


WALKER TRUST PRIZES 


FOR 


ESSAYS ON SPIRITUAL 
REGENERATION 


T HE Walker Trustees, desiring to stimulate 

thought as to the attitude, the preparations, 
and the conditions that must precede and lead up 
to the realisation of the highest social, educative, 
and reconstructive ideals, invite essays on 


“Spiritual Regeneration 
as the Basis of 
World Reconstruction.” 


Sympathising with the present aspirations 
after a better social and international order, and 
believing that the realisation of the highest ideals 
of humanity will depend essentially on an awaken- 
ing to spiritual truths which will permeate and 
inspire all thought, the Trustees desire the essayists 
to concentrate their attention primarily on the 
nature and the necessity of spiritual regeneration, 
and on the methods by which it may be attained. 

The Trustees will welcome, from those who do 
not care to compete for the prizes offered, any essays 
or suggestions likely to prove helpful under this 
scheme. 


The following prizes are offered for the most 
widely helpful essays :— 





!, STUDENTS’ PRIZES.—Four separate prizes 
of £25 each, open to matriculated students of 
any of the academical years from 1913-14 to 
1919-20 of the Universities and Colleges of (A) 
Great Britain and Ireland; (B) other parts of 
the British Empire; (C) United States of 
America ; and (D) other countries. 


Il. WORKERS’ PRIZES.—Four separate prizes 
of £25 each, open to all workers (including 
N.C.O.’s and men on Naval and Military 
service), as distinguished from the representa- 
tives of learning, of the professional classes, 
and of capital—(E) Great Britain and Treland ; 
(F) other parts of the British Empire; (G) 
United States of America; and (H) other 
countries. 


il. OPEN PRIZE GF £200. 


The Trustees may, at their discretion, make 
additional awards. 
Copies of the notice relating to this essay 
scheme may be had on application to 
Tue Secretary, THE WALKER TrUST, 
RotTuHes, MARKINCH, FIFE. 


ANDREW BENNETT, 
Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSITY, 
St. ANDREWS, January, 1919. 
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would leave the Queen of Sheba alone. He has no gift for 
the Anacreontic school of verse. Even in “ His Phoenix ”’ 
he seems to stoop from his old music into tinkling prettiness, 
in which worse poets can succeed better than he. “ Broken 
Dreams,’’ on the other hand, is a poem as beautiful as it is 
sincere, as the lines with which it opens will show :— 
‘There is grey in your hair, 

Young men no longer suddenly catch their breath 

When you are passing ; 

But maybe some old gaffer mutters a blessing 

Because it was your prayer 

Recovered him upon the bed of death. 

For your sole sake—that all hearts’ ache have known, 

And given to others; all hearts’ ache, 

From meagre girlhood’s putting on 

Burdensome beauty—for your sole sake 

Heaven has put away the stroke of her doom. 

So great her portion in that peace you make 

By merely walking in a room.”’ 
The elegy on Major Robert Gregory, the poem on an Irish 
airman, “ The Collar-bone of a Hare,” “The Wild Swans of 
Coole,’ and “ Upon a Dying Lady”’ are all poems that no 
one but Mr. Yeats could have written. The book, as a whole, 
is a book for the converted. You must already love Mr. 
Yeats’s work—though “love” is hardly the right word for 
one’s wonderin, delight—before you can be expected to care 
for “ The Wild Swans at Coole.’’ The book, however, does 
add to our knowledge of the poet and to the expression of 
his genius. If his new books are overshadowed, it is not by 
the work of but by his own past 
achievements. 


his contemporaries, 


A THEOLOGIAN SPEAKS. 


‘* Paith of the Apostle’s Creed.” By J. l’. BETHUNE-BAKER, 
D.Q. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Ir the illustrious Foundress of the Lady Margaret Divinity 
Chairs follows the course of English religion, we may believe 
that it is with no small sense of satisfaction that she sees 
both so worthily filled as they are to-day. At Oxford, 
Professor Sanday, at an age wher men reasonably look for 
repose, intervenes in controversies, in themselves uncon- 
genial to a man of his traditions and temperament, which 
strain old ties and test long-standing relations : a teacher, he 
feels, must teach ; and to be judged of men is a very small 
matter. At Cambridge, in view of the persistent attempts 
made by an aggressive ecclesiastical faction 
“To destroy the peculiar genius of the Church of 
England, to arrest its freedom of movement and self- 
adaptation, to prevent it from coming to terms with much 
of the best religious thought and activity of the times, to 
narrow arbitrarily its natural process of expansion, to 
curtail the comprehensiveness which has always been its 
strength, and to capture its organization and its official 
machinery in the interests of one of its several) groups, or 
schools of thought, of which the Church has always been 
composed ”’ 
Professor Bethune-Baker gives us this notable Essay in 
Adjustment of Faith and Practice. These attempts, which 
are its immediate oceasion, have a more than denominational 
significance; they are, he believes, “ manifestations of a 
spirit and an outlook entirely subversive of the outlook and 
spirit of the Religion of Christ.’’ No small responsibility 
rests on those who, themselves unlearned—and most of them 
are extremely unlearned—set themselves in technical subject- 
matter in opposition to the authority of experts. And 1t is 
no small testimony to the vigorous life of the Church of Eng- 
land that two of her leading theological experts, undeterred 
either by the violence of sectaries or the “more than 
Gamaliel-like caution” of the Episcopate, should have had 
the courage to give their active support to what for the time 
being is the weaker, though it is the more rational and tke 
more religious, side. Most men are fifty years behind in 
their politics, says Burke. They are a hundred years behind 
in their religion When so judicious and moderate a witness 
as Professor Bethune-Baker tells us plainly that there is 
‘“A resolute determination in the Church itself—far 
more widespread than is generally known—that such beliéfs 
as the birth of our Lord from a Virgin, and His resurrection 


in the body which was laid in the tomb, shall not be treated 
as of the essence of the Faith of a Christian,” 





things have gone farther than those who take their impres- 
sion of religious opinion from the “Guardian’’ and the 
“Church Times ”’ realize. 


‘The tradition in the Church of England is that those 
who cannot live at peace in its fellowship go out or drop 
away. The loss to the Church, and to some of them, has 
been grievous. But no school can have a monopoly in the 
Church. Those who desire one must either moderate their 
greed, or go. The so-called ‘ Modernists’ within the Church 
to-day will not go out, for they want no monopoly. 
Nor will they be muzzled, and let the case go against them 
by default. They have already given proof of that. They 
wiil not be so disloyal to the great religious tradition they 
have inherited as to allow the spacious Church of the 
English people—the only Catholic Chureh in the world— 
to be robbed of its distinctive glory as the Chureh in which 
‘Faith is not afraid to reason, nor Reason to adore’... 
‘He that is not against us is for us’; and in the things of 
the spirit that really matter, modernist and traditionalist 
are agreed. They are agreed as to the spiritual veritics or 
realities which the Creed of the Church affirms.’’ 

The ancient Church was called upon to contend for the 
god-head of Christ; the modern is called upon to 
vindicate his manhood. The latter truth has become 
strange to conventional orthodoxy. We have emphasized 
the former, which lies outside experience, to such an extent 
as to lose sight of its correlate, which falls within it. A 
certain unconscious Docetism is common. Such incidents as 
the Temptation and the Dereliction are construed into a mere 
make-belief ; what may be called the “human ”’ touches in 
the Gospels—e.¢., Mark vi., 5; Matthew xiii., 55, 56; xxiv., 
36; Luke ii., 48; John, xiv., 28—are overlooked, or slurred 
over, or explained away. 

On the question of Creed interpretation, Professor 
Bethune-Baker does not err on the side of laxity. He could 
not, he tells us, be happy in the use of a Creed unless he was 
satisfied that, with regard to each part of it, he believed the 
substance of what the Church had intended by it in the past 
—the one exception which he allows being the Damnatory 
Clauses of the Athanasian Creed, where “ everyone concerned 
knows that we do not believe to-day what the framers of the 
Creed did believe and said plainly.” Yet he admits that 


““The creeds we have inherited are so ill-fitted for the 
purpose of expressing clearly the essential convictions 
(whether intellectual, moral, or spiritual) of a Christian, 
that the use of them in public worship is one of the reasons 
why some of those who are most Christian in mind and will 
are not to be found in our churches at all’’; and concludes 
that ‘‘in these circumstances the creeds cannot retain 
the authority which is often claimed for them.” 


The claim to which he refers is advanced not with 
sincerity, but for party purposes; and the question is less 
one of theology than of history and of law. The excellent 
M. Olier, the founder of Saint Sulpice, carried his devotion 
to the Gospels so far as to place them in the Tabernacle 
alongside of the Pyx. Some modern Anglicans are disposed 
to treat the Creeds in the same way. We may admire their 
zeal; we must regret their indiscretion. For Creeds are 
neither stereotyped—there have been many Creeds—nor 
sacrosanct; they possess the authority of their imponent, 
neither less nor more In the Church of England the 
authority of the three Creeds which have been retained rests 
on Article VIII., which bases them on Scripture ; and, as our 
knowledge of Scripture is progressive, room for growth is 
secured. Paley’s account of the Ethics of Subscription can- 
not be improved upon. The imponent of the XXXIX. Articles, 
under which, in so far as they affect the English clergy, the 
Creeds fall, is “ the Legislature of 13 Elizabeth (1571),’’ and 
the intention was “ to exclude from offices in the Church 

1. All abettors of Popery. 
2. Anabaptists, who were at 
party on the Continent, 


3. Puritans, who were hostile to an Episcopal consti- 
tution; and in general the members of such leading sects 
or foreign establishments as threatened to overthrow our 
own.”’ 


that time a _ powerful 


To attempt to bring later controversies under the 
Articles, or the Creeds covered by them, is “to apply a rule 
of law to a purpose for which it was not intended ’’—a pro- 
ceeding repugnant to right-minded men. The normal 
Englishman does not draw nice distinctions, and is inclined 
to take things in which he has little interest at 
their surface value. He does not indeed assent to 
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SPRING LIST 


The Secret History of the Russian Revolution. 


THE RUSSIAN DIARY 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 1; net. 


The Author had access to the most exclusive circles 
in Russia, and was an eye-witness of the bloody scenes 
that prece ded the present chaos. 














A BOOK OF HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 


BELGIUM UNDER GERMAN 
OCCUPATION. A Personal Narrative. 


By BRAND WHITLOCK, U.S. Minister to Belgium. 
Ready shortly. 25s. net. 
This personal narrative of the Author's experiences 
is an authoritative history of the German occupation of 
Belgium. 





NEW VOLUME BY PHILIP GIBBS. 


OPEN WARFARE. tre Way to Victory 
By PHILIP G{BBS. 10s. 6d. net. 
From the taking of Passchendaele to the signing of 

the armistice. 

Uniform with above. Each 6/- net. 

THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME. 

FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE. 


OTHER WAR BOOKS OF MOMENT. 


BULGARIA: Problems and Politics. 
By G. CLENTON LOGIO. 10s. net. 

An exhaust‘ve account of the polities, past and 
present, of Bulgaria and the Ba*kans generally. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC. 
By C. H. BRUNSDON FLETCHER, Associate Editor 
of the ‘‘ Sydney Morning Herald.” 2s. net. 
[Ready shortly. 


THE SWORD OF DEBORAH. 

By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 3s. 6d. net. [Heady shortly. 
An account of the life and work of the W.A.A.C.s° 

and V.A.D.s in France. 








NEW POETRY. 
THE SINGING CARAVAN. A Sufi Tale 





By ROBERT VANSITTART. 7s. 6d net. 
A web of poetic fantasy spun on the loom of Persian 

mysticism. [Ready shortly. 

SPIRITS IN BONDAGE. 

By CLIVE HAMILTON. 3s. 6d. net. 


These verses by a new poet have an arresting note 
_of truth and beauty. 





AN ESSAY ON MORAL VALUES. 
CONSCIENCE AND FANATICISM 


By GEORGE PITT-RIVERS. 6/- net. 
TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA. 
By J. 0. P. BLAND. 7/6 net. 
SYRIA. By GERTRUDE BELL. 7/6 net 


"FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 


THE OLD MADHOUSE. 
A Posthumous Novel by WM. DE MORGAN. 


JINNY THE CARRIER. 
A Comedy of Rural Life by ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


JAVA HEAD. 

By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, Author of ‘The 
Three Black Pennys.”’ 
A ROLLING STONE. 

By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT, Author of ‘‘ Wastrells.” 
THE MOON AND SIXPENCE. 

By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, Author of “ Of 
Human Bondage.”’ 
A STORM IN A TEACUP. 

3y EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of “The Spinners.” 

A SATLORS HOME. 

By RICHARD DEHAN. 














WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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MARSHAL FOCH’S GREAT BOOK. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


By MARSHAL FOCH, Commander-in-Chief of the Altied 

Forees. Translated by HILLATRE BELLOC. With 
numerous maps and diagrams, Demy 8vo. 2Is. net. 

‘This book, the author being what he is, is destined to become 

an unofficial text-book for the British Army.’’—Salurday Review. 

“For the reader who wishes to find an introduction to the 

fundamentals of war we may safely recommend tiis book as the 

most satisfactory that has yet appeared.”’—Nalion. 

A VIVID PORTRAIT OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


e e 
Impressions of the Kaiser 

By DAVID JAYNE HILL, formerly American Ambassador to 

Berlin. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘Dr. Hill is a scholar and a man of letters as well as a diplo- 
matist. He builds up his case brick by brick. He shows us the 
Kaiser’s character revealed by his acts. By far the most crushing 
and the best documented indictment of Wilhelm II. that has been 
published.’"—Mr. HAMILTON Fyre in the Daily Mail. 

‘A study of permanent historical importance.”—Scoltsman. 
THE LATEST SUCCESS BY THE AU ‘THOR OF 
“THE LOOM OF YOUTH.’ 


The Prisoners of Mainz 


By ALEC WAUGH. Author of “The Loom of Youth.” With 
illustrations by Captain R.T. ROUSSEL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Alec Waugh is a young man to be thankful for. ay 
Now only just twenty, he produces the most amusing war book 
I have read, and certainly one of the most intelligent. ‘ 
He has the gift of clear insight, of sympathy as wide as human 
nature itself, of playful, tolerant humour. To read a book like 
poe . . . isa sheer delight.’—-Mr. HAMILTON Fyre in the Daily 
Mail. 
“That wonderful youth, Mr. Alee Waugh. . The wonder 
of this book is the maturity and ease, the effortle ss vigour of the 
style.’"—A MAN OF KENT in the Brilish Weekly. 


In Tidal Waters 


By FRANCIS B. COOKE, Author of ‘** The Corinthian Yachts- 
man’s Handbook,” ‘‘ Cruising Hints,” ‘‘ Seamanship for Small 
Yachts,” ‘‘ Yacht Racing for Amateurs,” &¢c. Demy 8vo. With 
illustrations by ©. FLEMING WILLIAMS. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Most intersting and amusing .. . quaint humour 
full of adventures.’’—Sporting and Dramatic News. 
“Mr. Cooke ‘talks boats’ very pleasantly throughout his book; 
he is seldom too technical to be understood by those of his 
eraft.’—The Times. 


The School and the World 


By VICTOR GOLLANCZ and DAVID SOMERVELL. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

“The book is a plea for the training of boys in the social and 
political history of the world around them, and contains a 
chapter upon the vexed question of public school morality, which 
is likely to appeal to parents as a perfectly frank utterance upon 
a problem of vital importance to the race.’’-—Daiiy Telegraph. 

JUST READY. 


Russia’s Ruin: A Study of Modern Russia 


By E. H. WILCOX. Demy 8vo. l5s. net. 

Mr. Wilcox is the Russian correspondent to the Daily Telegraph, 
and his articles in the Fortnighily Review attacking M Kerensky 
have attracted much attention. This book deals with the whole 
history of the recent Russian Revolution from the inside. 
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“Young Earnest,” &¢. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

A brilliant study of modern social problems, hones‘ly faced, 
with many vital suggestions for a ‘reconstructive policy. Among 
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and the position of Women as Workers. 


READY TO-DAY. 
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By ARTHUR WAUGH, Author of ‘ Reticence in Literature,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A volume of essays illustrating the permanent qualities in litera- 

ture in conflict with the ephemeral changes of fashion and taste. 
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By T. McDONALD RENDLE. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Illustrated. 
Mr. McDonald Rendle is well known in London literary and 
journalistic circles as one of the best after-dinner speakers in 
the country, and in this rollicking volume he gives a collection 
of stories unrivalled for wit, humour, and vivacity. 
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the conceptions of the average pulpit; and would object, 
if the point were brought before him, to their being 
taught at what he would call, perhaps not quite accurately, 
the public expense. But his attitude is less one of open 
revolt than of tacit alienation; the danger to religion among 
us is that we shall “ loosely through silence permit things to 
pass away as in a dream.’’ The special function of the 
scientific theologian is to counteract this danger. Modernism 
was an attempt to do so in the Church of Rome. It failed; 
the disease had gone too far to be arrested. With us it is not 
so. And a religious schoul which thinks the thoughts and 
speaks the Janguage of its generation—it is the distinctive 
feature of Liberal theology that it does both—is not only not 
sterile: its activity is an essential condition of the well- 
being both of religion and of the Church. 


MR. BENNETT’S MEMORY. 
“The Roll Call.” By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Hutchinsor. 


6s. Od. net.) 


REMARKABLE is Mr. Arnold Bennett’s memory, his faculty 
of visualizing and recording its impressions of sense and 
outward things. This faculty of his does not diminish. It 
is arguable that the spiritual side of Mr. Bennett, his powers 
of large anc impressive composition, do tend to recede. 
But while there remain many things to see, Mr. Bennett 
is sure to see quite a number of them. Would you recall 
your notion of London on a (wet) Sunday morning? Mr. 
Bennett will achieve that act of remembrance for you. Or 
have you forgotten what Chelsea is like, or how Westminster 
Cathedral looked when it was building, or the swirl of the 
Thames at flood-tide past its floating piers? Mr. Bennett 
will help you to recover these lost or hidden stores of 
sensation. If you think it is easy to do these things—well, 
try to describe them yourself, or take the work of half-a- 
dozen rival craftsmen and compare it with that of the author 
f ‘‘ The Roll Call.”’ 

Or pass from things to men. 
is rarely of the finer make. 
certain pattern. 


Mr. Bennett’s human ware 
He likes common people of a 
An ambitious hardness, a driving, pushing, 
money-making egotism, must please him, for he describes it 
over and over again. Pédte dure rather than pdte tendre for 
him. Sensitiveness is not wanting to these chosen people 
of Mr. Bennett’s imagination (egotism is sensitive enough), 
but toughness is their primal quality. They neither bend 
nor break. One girl jilts them: they get another. They are 
plucked for their “exams.”’: their first contract is a plumper. 
Their creator loves them too well to let them down; he is 
their god, something after the fashion of Pallas Athéne to 
Odysseus, her favorite rascal. Do not they all come from 
the Five Towns? And shall not London be to them a very 
Troy for plunder? Thus generation on generation of Five 
Towners march to the onset. 
falls; but the Young Guard 
Edwin survives to conquer. 

Mr. Bennett achieves in ‘‘ The Roll Call” a considerable 
effort of representation. He does not describe the war ; but he 
lets you see that it is going on, and he shows how its ravage 
eats into the social structure. Not that he is specially 
concerned with its moral effects. Rather is he interested in 
observing its reaction on George Edwin Cannon and his like. 
The character of the influence if and, we 
think, truthfully indicated. Young Cannon is not deeply 
affected : he obeys no “ call,’’ and suffers no acute, emotional 
crisis. He is simply the man out of his stride. What moves 
him to throw up two lucrative contracts, and suspend his 
career at the moment of its second and decisive success? 
Patriotism, the call of the crowd, the semi-reflective impulse 
of the half-read man, the sense of justice in affairs, the 
fighting instinct? The answer is that the war makes to 
George Edwin just that mixed appeal of sentiment and of the 
spirit of adventure which it held for scores of thousands 
of its early volunteers. Mr. Bennett very well ex- 
presses it in the judgment that in parting with George 
Edwin he puts into that prosaic mouth :—‘‘ There’s some- 
thing in this army business.’’ This is not to suggest the 
poetry of war. It is, on the contrary, a reflection of its 
tragic unimaginativeness. But it is a sharp and notunfaithful 
reminder of the spirit in which we entered it. 


A George Cannon, indeed, 


goes on, and .a George 


subtly, 





LIEBKNECHT’S SPEECHES. 


“The Future Belongs to the People.” Speeches Made Since 
the Beginning of the War. Edited and Translated by 
S. ZiMAND. With an Introduction by WALTER WEYL. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue last sentence in this book tells us that Dr. Karl 
Liebknecht “ was compelled to enter a carriage filled with 
flowers, from which he made a speech declaring that the time 
of the people had arrived.” ‘The Goddess of History, who 
presumably knows the future as well as the past, must have 
smiled bitterly when Mr. Zimand chose in November to end 
his book with that newspaper cutting. But then the gods 
must always be smiling bitterly at men’s political harle- 
quinade and grimaces, enshrined and recorded in the marble 
of newspaper cuttings. How many people now remember 
that Lenin, when he first appeared upon the world’s stage, 
little more than a year ago, was treated by practically all 
the English newspapers as something of a comic figure, a 
knock-kneed doctrinaire, and Socialistic buffoon? So the 
newspaper cuttings of 1917 show that our wise men and 
experts classed the Bolsheviks with the harmless cranks who 
wear sandals and live upon nuts and cheese! This ridiculous 
tragedy of our political blindness grins at one out of the 
pages of this book and the record of Liebknecht’s life. The 
speeches given to us here, which end with his reply to 
his judges on May 3rd, 1916, seem grotesquely inconsistent 
with the picture of him which the newspapers gave to us in 
the month before his death, dashing about Germany in a 
motor-car and preaching the wildest kind of Bolshevism. The 
German papers of the ‘time openly said that he was mad, 
broken down by his imprisonment ; and we were inclined to 
accept the explanation which alone seemed to reconcile this 
wild Liebknecht with the hard, balanced, Jewish mind which 
we had met in his book “ Militarism.”’” The truth, however, 
about the last three months in Germany is not yet known, 
and we are by no means certain that the picture «f a wild, 
Bolshevist Liebknecht is not just as false as that of the weak 
and comic Lenin. It should be remembered that at the 
Spartacus Conference, held just before their deaths, 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg were in the minority which 
voted in favor of the Spartacists taking part in the elections. 

Certainly in these speeches there is nothing of the wild 
man, Liebknecht. There is only a picture of a brave man, 
with the hard, analytic mind of the Jew, and a firm belief 
in Socialism. The war in its early months left Liebknecht 
alone among the German Socialists with his eyes and mind 
unclouded, or perhaps with sufficient courage to say boldly 
what his mind and eyes told him. In Germany he saw the 
war for what it was, and in his speeches to the Reichstag 
and Prussian Landtag with amazing courage and persistency 
he told the truth to his fellow-countrymen, until, in self- 
defence, they followed the tradition now firmly established 
among all civilized peoples and put him into prison. No 
Frenchman or Englishman has more relentlessly analyzed 
and exposed the system of Prussian militarism than 
Liebknecht in these speeches. They are nearly all good 
speeches and worth printing, but perhaps the best is one 
delivered in 1916 before the Landtag upon the militarization 
of the schools. The speech was never finished, for the House 
shouted Liebknecht down and then voted that “he be not 
heard.’’ ‘ When it comes to yelling, you are the masters,” 
said one of Liebknecht’s fellow Socialists to the House on 
this occasion. The remark gave us once more an uncomfort- 
able feeling which we had had more than once in reading this 
book. The truths which were so extremely unpalatable to the 
German patriots are universally recognized as truths, and are 
extremely palatable, to us and to our patriots. But suppose 
that Liebknecht had been an Englishman or a Frenchman. 
Would he have escaped a French prison or the meshes of 
Dora, and what would Mr. Bottomley or General Page Croft 
have said if Liebknecht, a natural born British subject, had 
risen in the House of Commons to tell the truth about the 
war and British society? ‘The primary school is used to-day 
to make firm the position of the ruling classes, to capture 
the souls of the young proletariat for the ruling class, for 
Militarism. There is not enough rain in heaven to wash 
away this sin from the bourgeois form of society.”” But then, 
of course, such things could never be true in the Western 
democracies, and every one knows that M. Longuet and 
Mr. Snowden, who say things perilously like Liebknecht’s 
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truths, are discredited pacifists. And Lenin, the weak and 


comic pantaloon ! 





A SPRING SHEAF. 


“The Poets in Picardy, and Other Poems.” 
STEIN. (Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

JS ‘‘ A Legend of Glendalough, and Other Ballads.” By Dora 
SIGERSON SHORTER. (Maunsel. Is. net.) 

“Inspirations of Armageddon.” By Rk. F. Berrint. (Saint 
Catherine Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Wheels: Third Cycle.” Edited by Epiru SIrwE Lt. 
(Blackwell. 5s. net.) 

‘‘Garrick-an-Arth.” By A. 0. (Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


By E. DE 


Ir is customary whenever a book of parodies appears, to give 
a history of parody—the reason possibly being that that 
history is very exiguous. Shakespeare, indeed, wrote 
parodies of Kyd, Lyly, and Marlowe; Suckling of Shakes- 
peare (the Imogen bedroom scene), &e.; but half-a-dozen 
naines in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are the 
usual thing. But we confess that Mr. de Stein’s very enjoy- 
able book, albeit a variation upon the old and _ tried 
ingenuity of knocking the poets off their beat, reminds us of 
nobody else at all. Like all good parody, it is audacious, 
sprightly, highly impressionable to styles and mannerisms, 
and extremely dexterous. Mr. de Stein is a good parodist 
because he so admirably ceases to be Mr. de Stein. With 
lofty self-sacrifice, he doffs his own personality and assumes 
a number of doubles. Metamorphosis is the secret of 
parody, and Proteus was the first parodist. Where Mr. de 
Stein comes in is as a Military Service Act. He conscripts 
the poets and then steals out of the way, to the statesman’s 
manner born. This is part of what Shakespeare has to say 
in a tragedy of stew :— 
Necond Cook; *Taters in the cauldron sink 

Peeled by hands as black as ink, 

Portions of « slaughtered cat, 

Rind of breakfast bacon fat, 


Bits of boot and bite of stick 
Make the gruel slab and thick. 


All: Fire burn and dixie bubble, 
Double toil or there'll be trouble. 
Third Cook: Gérman sausage won in fight 


On some dark and stormy night, 
Dim and murky watercress 
Stolen from a sergeants’ mess, &c. 


” 


The “Fragment from the Edda’’ should certainly immor- 
talize Beowulf, hitherto beloved only by the Oxford 
“literary? don. But perhaps the best of all is “ Rank and 
File,” by Private W. 8. Gilbert :— 
“Colonel: What wonderful changes the war has wrought! 
Who'd ever have thought, 
All: Who’d ever have thought, 
(‘olonel: That we should be sipping our glass of port 
As officers bold and free. 
With the owner of last year’s Derby winner 
To serve us at dinner, 
All: To serve us at dinner, 
Colonel: A partner in Coutts’ to clean our boots, 
Anda duke to boil us our tea! 
All: Our tea! 
Colonel : And a duke to boil us our tea.”’ 


Here is an excerpt from “ Mud” :— 


‘‘ And if at Camelot upon parade, 
Thou hadst sucked up the legs of Launcelot, 
Or splashed the nose of pure Sir Galahad, 
Would Arthur of the blameless tongue have not 
Ventured a little oath at last? And would 
Stout Cortez, had he gazed upon his men 
Sprouting like mushrooms in the mud, have stood 
SILENT upon a peak in Darien.”’ 

Douglas Hyde said of Mrs. Shorter that she was the 
greatest mistress of the ballad Ireland had produced, and 
Meredith that she was the best ballad writer since Scott. 
This is not extravagant, though plainly Mrs. Shorter does 
not possess that tragic intensity and pent up, explosive force 
that in the old ballads contracted worlds of feeling and 
experience into a couplet. There are seven ballads in this 
volume, all of them highly susceptible to poetic treatment, 
and expressed by the author with that peculiar, tender, 
melancholy, intangible charm she made all her own. 
Such material does not lend itself to quotation, for the 








separate lines are, as it were, sunk into the stanza, and the 
stanzas into the corpus of the ballad. But the whole has a 
rare, soft, retrospective quality, like a memory that has lost 
its pain and preserved its fragrance—which serves as a kind 
of epitaph for a loss that Ireland can as ill afford to lose as 
her liberties. 

Lieutenant Berrill’s little volume is a curious example 
of the almost fatalist pressure of the times upon the more 
imaginative young to express themselves in metre. There 
can be little doubt that, “autres temps autres moeurs,’”’ Mr. 
Berrill would not have been a poet at all. Buta period that 
has made war upon the human soul as never before seems 
at the same time to make a special call upon frustrated 
passion and imprisoned beauty, with the result that we 
have Mr. Berrill bursting the bonds not only of circum- 
stance, but of his own lack of training and aptitude :— 

“ Sweetheart of all my soul! 
Love that ages cannot tire! 
Now watch the lightning flash, 
Gaze on Paradise in this, 
Long-held and trembling glad 
Overwhelming wonder kiss—- 
‘Thunderous twain ecstasy, 
Rapt weld in frantic fire! 


“ God of us all, thy blessing ! 

On our eternal tryst, 

Thy will to-night 

Sinee all the world began ; 

Now from these balanced brains 

Create some master-minded man, 

As of her soul and mine 

May there be born a Christ.” 
A critic of the Gosse type would find no difficulty in riddling 
and ridiculing that. But we must look further, and see in 
this wild, fiery, inarticulate ery the need not so much of a 
poet, but of an age that speaks, or rather tries to speak 
through him. 

The first thing to do when a new “cycle’”’ of “ wheels ”’ 
appears is to turn to the reviews at the end, for they make 
the best of reading. Some of the reviewers have the courage 
of their convictions, if not the equivalent command in express- 
ing them—“Its sheer inanity is beyond description. The 
audacity of wasting precious paper, to say nothing of printing 
ink, on such unadulterated drivel takes one’s breath away.” 
But some of them praise the book, chiefly, we suspect, 
because they are anxious not to appear old-fashioned. These 
stormy times are, however, now over, and it behoves the 
writers of “ Wheels ’’ to remember that nine days do not last 
for ever, and that we now look for something more than 
brilliance, talent, waywardness, Light Brigade charges 
against poetic conventions and skittles from them. For the 
present “cycle’’ is really rather drab and dusty about its 
rims, and the only poet who keeps her end up is Miss Edith 
Sitwell, whose passionate, sombre spirit can use any 
formula it chooses, any idiom or wording, from gawdy 
melon flowers to ginger-beer bottles, without wasting 
its breath. We cannot say the same for the others, 
including Mr. Huxley. He has ttaken to prose cameos, 
and has got together a rare collection of objets d’art— 
“charnel beauty,’’ “ideal apes,’’ “syphilis of time,” 
“ordered horror of perspectives,” &c. ‘“ Trees,’ he remarks, 
“ the half fossilized exuberances of a passionate life, petrified 
fountains of intemperance—with their abolition begins the 
realm of reason.” There are some good things in 
this issue, but on the whole it strikes us as being gaslamp 
poetry, and we doubt whether it would wear very well at 
ten o’clock in the morning. 

“ A.0.’s”’ (a major) volume excites something of the 
same interest as Mr. Berrill’s. The poems are sharply 
divided, and those written in early youth do not call for 
special notice. Then suddenly come the war poems, which 
we cannot do better than describe as a powerful and terrifying 
reflection of what “A.O.’’ himself has to say in the preface :— 
“Tt is no longer possible to daunt a soldier out here with 
threats of Hell. We have grown familiar with things worse 
than any Hell that the Priests, the Schoolmasters, and the 
Parsons can invent.’”’ This is from “ The Guns ”’ :— 

“ And thou! the noblest service of them all, 
The guns’ young master, holding in a leash 
Olympian catapults. Do thy grim servants teach 
Thee aught of death, who pass a dreadful death 
In bumper measure to thy cowering foes? 
Thy steeds of steel to choral monsters chained, 
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SECOND EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


|| ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS oF PEACE: 


a World-Partnership as the Truer Basis of the League of Nations. 
ted By J. L. GARVIN, 


we Editor of ‘‘The Observer.” 
im- 12s. net. 


‘By producing this book at the present moment Mr. Garvin has done a signal service to the cause of civilisation and 
of that peace upon which alone can a permanent civilisation be based. Never was there a book more opportune, or one 
more calculated to serve the purpose for which it was written. Mr. Garvin has lifted the idea of a League of Nations from 
the depths of pedantry and tedium into which it was sinking to a plane on which it is seen to be the only possible salvation 
of a ruined world. The League of Nations was becoming a cold theory; he has made it a glowing reality.’—The Outlook. 


“TI have read many books about the League of Nations, but none so fine as this in its eloquence, in its fully-marshalled 
facts, in its reasoned logic, in its practical idealism, in its constructive audacity.’—Mr. JAMBS DOUGLAS in the Star. 


‘Mr. Garvin realises that a new world is not only being born, but is in danger of being still-born. His new book is 
one man's practical and passionate effort to save the new world alive. . . . Practical and (in one sense) materialistic 
though it is, it is nevertheless a book of vision, a creative book, an impassioned tract for the times.’’--Mr. Robert LyNnp 
In the Daily News, 


‘Mr. Garvin is a man of great historical reading and power, and has the instinct in political matters which knowledge and 
osteami create. . . . This is Mr. Garvin’s first book, and he has gathered all his mature, various, trained, and at times 
tremendous powers to construct a tour de force. He has that profound reading which gives depth of view; a clear, cogent. 
lively style to express it; and, above all, actual contact with affairs and those Who wield them, to give strength and solidity 
to what he says. The present and the future may be unconvinced by his main theses, but they can never have a better 
history from certain points of view of the present and the last few years. Certain portions of it ought to become classical, 
for they can never be bettered.”’—Morning Post. 


“ 


. A volume filled with cogent argument and luminous illustration. Its dominating conviction is that the world 
must face the alternative of economic partnership and inevitable and early warfare. And most of its readers will be brought 
a very long way towards the acceptance of that view.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 



























































ling bahar A book which every politician and statesman ought to keep on his shelves. It is valuable in its suggestions, 

ii valuable in positive and constructive theories, valuable, perhaps, above all, in its passionate advocacy of an Anglo-American 
ein union as the most effective means for securing world-partnership and peace.’—Daily Telegraph. 
of a “One of the most serious contributions to the study of the subject yet produced in any country. . . We put down 

at Mr. Garvin's able, fervent, and searching argument with our conviction renewed that the deep working forces are over- 
yea whelmingly on the side of world partnership.’—IWestminster Gazette, 

‘If only there were a few men iike J. L. Garvin at the Peace Conference table we might hope for some resulls. . . . 

ae *? He is a force, and he has faith; he would certainly get something done. And if it were something in the direction suggested 

: by _ ‘*Economic Foundations of Peace,” the world would surely be safer and wiser for his effort.”-——Daily Mail, 
lake ‘This remarkable book by a great journalist . . . marked by great ability in exposition and real insight into much 
rage | of the hasetaionne it discusses.”"—Times Literary ee 
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Have they affection for the scrupulous care 

Thou launchest upon them? Enjoyest thou 

Che os full ery upon a Winter’s mori? 

Perchaice their bellowing waketh in thy blood 

Ancestral cries of War—so once again 

Clash the loud cymbals while the red blood flows 

To please Astarte. Or throbbing far, dost hear 

The tom-tom’s threatening beat, the strident shouts, 

The drums of death in many an Afrie grove— 

Kierce Moloch musie drowning victims’ cries, 

Or the harsh «creams of wild war horses 

Coursing to theiy death. Or dost thou still 

With shouts of ‘ Battery, fire!’ upon thy lips, 

See violets with thine eyes, and hear through deafened ears, 

The spring song of the Chaffinch when he built 

Beneath thy window, and the Swallow’s cry, 

Where orchards blossom and the Cuckoo calls 

In England’s pleasant counties—peaceful still? ” 
The academic critic would again compare this blank verse 
unfavorably with the Elizabethan cadences. But let more 
human critics be thankful that the victims who have had to 
pass through the fire to Moloch, have found noble words to 
shame him with. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“ Problems of,the International Settlement.” With an Intro 
duction by G. Lowres Dickinson. (Allen & Unwin. 6s. ) 


Here are correctives for the cynic and lessons for the 
hesitant ; a plain guide to a tolerably habitable world. We 
should feel more easy in mind if we learned that the delegates 


in Paris carried copies in their pockets. Few publicists 


have worked as well to find a way to end the 
Kurepean anarchy as Myr. G. Lowes Dickinson, whose 
brief explanatory introduction to these papers by Con- 


tinental and American thinkers is among the most vital 
contributions to this valuable work. The papers were selected 
from two large volumes issued by the Central Organization 
for a Durable Peace at The Hague (June, 1916). The 
Organization is an international one, founded in 1915, to 
study and advocate a secure peace settlement. Since the 
papers were written we have had America’s entry into the 
war, the Russian and German revolutions, the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, and the assembly of delegates at Versailles. 
The absence of comment on these events is not of importance 
as the general principles which should govern the settlement 
desired by thoughtful people are not affected. 

Eduard Bernstein deals with the subject of democratic 
control of foreign policy. His experience of Reichstag pro- 
cedure does not lead him to take up with enthusiasm the 
view held in England that, if difficult questions of foreign 
policy were transferred to a Parliamentary Committee, with- 
drawn from the eyes and ears of the public, the Government 
might be induced to impart fuller information than could 
be given in the open. If the Government secures a pledge 
of secrecy from the Committee, then the latter’s hands are 
bound. Far-reaching changes in the constitutions of most 
countries are necessary to secure real democratic control of 
foreign policy. Bernstein relies more upon abolishing the 
right of the Executive to declare war, and a fuller develop- 
ment of international law, with the creation of organizations 
and of powers to make it elfeciive. ‘ But most effective of 
all,” he argues, “is untiring effort in the task of achieving 
the solidarity of nations through the elimination of all 
separate alliances and of all exclusive economic policy.” 

M. J. Gabrys prints a “ Declaration of the Rights of 
Nationalities ’’ courageously heralding an idea which goes to 
the root of the matter: “ Nationalities, whether they are 
founded on community of origin, language, and tradition, or 
whether they result from an association freely agreed upon 
between the different ethnic groups, shall have the right 
to the free disposal of themselves. There shall be neither 
annexation nor transference of territory contrary to the 
wishes of the population. Neither conquest nor previous pos- 
session in history based on conquest and annexation, nor 
natural frontiers, shall constitute rights over peoples or their 
territory.” Mr. Dickinson regards the Declaration as the 
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counterpart of that of the Rights of Man, which heralded the 
French Revolution. Recognition of the general principle is 
(lemanded without limitation or compromise. 

The position of the “impossiblist” Pacifist—if the 
phrase is permissible—that sanction cannot logically be given 
tu the use of force to secure peace, does not find much support 
in these papers. Some form of sanction against States that 
break the treaty constituting the League of Nations is neces- 
sary—military, economic, or both. Professor Hull, of 
Swarthmore College, U.S.A., demonstrates the logic of a 
force under international control and not under that of 
individual nations. It must be used to enforce, when neces- 
sary, the decisions of the international court. “ Not only 
is it fundamentally different from a national armament, or 
a group of national armaments, but its creation and its 
efiicacy are a manifest impossibility unless national arma- 
ments for international purposes have been entirely 
destroyed.” Huge national armaments must be reduced to 
the very small dimensions required for the enforcement of 
national or municipal lfw. Dr. Odon Makai, of Hungary, 
presents a scheme for the constitution of an International 


_ executive for applying compulsion. 


Nearly every problem which arises in any discussion of 
means to create a lasting settlement is dealt with in this 
volume except the vital one of economic exploitation and 
monopoly, though Mr. Dickinson urges the reader to remem- 
ber that the peace of the world “depends even more upon 
the abandonment of economic war between States than upon 
constructing machinery for preserving peace.” While 
economic wars persist national armaments, creating 
suspicions and anxieties, wi'l persist also. 


* * * 


““Pirewoods: Their Production and Fuel Values.” By 
A. D. WesstER. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Wessrer’s bovk is in the category the book-lover 
does not look at and never spends money upon. Firewood 
literature is for merchants and timber growers. They are 
well served in this volume, for the first time, apparently ; 
for Mr. Webster, who is an expert on forestry and the author 
of several works on trees and planting, has written the first 
book in which the value of wood as fuel is explained. It is 
a stately volume, too, and although we are not firewood men 
we found attraction in the descriptions of charcoal burning, 
a highly-skilled trade which revived during the war, and 
of the ways and means of saving precious coal in these days 
of scarcity. 


* * * 


‘‘The Cradle of the War: The Near East and Pan- 
Germanism.” By H. CuHarLes Woops, F.R.G.S. Murray 
12s. ) 


“In the manner that a little cot is made ready for the 
expected child, so did the enemy prepare for the war which 
he was designing.”” This is Mr. Woods’s gentle simile for 
the ways of Bellona. It is not characteristic of Mr. Woods’s 
style. For the most part he is violently rocking the cot. The 
child has a bad time. A tireless compiler will one day 
present us with a symposium of the causes of the war. There 
are some who blame the Kaiser, some the Czar, some the 
Suffragists, some Ulster, and we saw it described in a book 
last year as the punishment by Providence because of our 
taste for prize tights. Mr. Woods, who has travelled much 
in the Near East, finds the cause of the war in Germany’s 
determination to “ push open the Near Eastern door in order 
to be able to strike a deadly blow at the very vitals of the 
British Empire, and at the same time automatically to 
prevent Russia from expanding towards warm water.” Had 
there been no commercial rivalry and designs in the Balkans 
and Mesopotamia there would have been no war, but to 
expatiate on German intrigues is to tell only part of the story. 
Once the Baghdad Railway is robbed of its political signi- 
ficance by depriving the Germans of predominating control, 
Mr. Woods thinks the Allies can quite easily establish it 
upon an international basis. Well, the delegates at Paris 
are not, apparently, finding the task a simple one, even 
though the grasping enemy has no say in the settlement. 
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“German Days.” By A Po.isH Girt. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis Polish girl’s story of her childhood is one of 
trouble unrelieved. A Jewess attending a German school in 
German Poland, especially when shy of her fellows and 
possessing an imagination which refused to die under 
Prussian pedagogic discipline, was fated to endure bitter 
days. Her school life began at the age of six with “ Herr 
Direktor” boxing her ears because in her innocence she was 
This was at 
one of the best schools for girls in Germany. “ We don’t 
play with people like you” was the constant answer when 
she ventured to approach the other children in their games. 
Incidents of severe and boorish conduct by her elders and of 
cruelty by German boys and girls filled her days, and at the 
age of eight she attempted to commit suicide. It is a 
poignant narrative, and is told without malice. 


standing when she should have been sitting. 


* * * 


‘* America at School and at Work.” 
(Nishet. 5s.) 


By H. B. Gray 


Dr. Gray was a member of the Moseley Commission im 
1903. He made another journey to the United States in 1917 
to study the development of the education system in relation 
fo industry, and discovered that after fourteen years the 
educational standard in the U.S.A. is further removed from 
that of the year of the Moseley Commission than is that of 
the educational standard of the upper classes in England 
to-day from that of 1861. His book is descriptive, and is 
valuable for its facets and One who is not 
enamored of educational efficiency when it results mainly ii 
the ordered business of an ant-like life may not be convinced 
by the few generalizations in which Dr. Gray indulges, but 


statistics. 


he cannot deny the suggestiveness of his discoveries. The 
annual public expenditure—not counting huge private bene- 
in the United States in 1916 on the maintenance 
aml administration of schools below University standard 
was more than £110,000,000, apart from the cost of land 
aud buildings. In Great Britain, with a population nearly 
half that of the U.S.A., the expenditure was less than one 
fifth of that sum. 
learning in America is in many respects lower than in some 


factions 


Dr. Gray admits that the standard of 
Kuropean countries, but he shows there is a complete free- 


dom from prejudice and crystallization in methods and 
subjects, while bold experments are being made with com- 
He believes that for 


alertness of intelligence universally distributed, springing 


plete «lisregard of tradition. ‘sheer 


from a love of knowledge for the practical business of life, 


there is no civilized man who can compare with the American 


citizen.” "The ineursion of polities into American education 
| 


shows to have been an obstacle to the 


ia Cray 
teaching profession. * Graft’ has thwarted and supplanted 
many men of undoubted ability and lofty ideals ; but he is 
not forgetful that 


of vested interests and family influence, is not unknown. Dr. 


. oon fi. °° 
eraft 


in Great Britain, under the guise 


Gray's book can be commended to the eritical study of 
educational reformers. 
” * 


** President Wilson: 
(Melrose. 2s. 6d.) 


New Statesmen.” By ArnricaNus. 


Iv is a tragic fact that in a time of such tremendous 
consequence the eyes of anxious humanity should be fixed 
upon the acts of one man among the world's statesmen. Of 
the « Bie Four” in Paris one only uses the words of the 
is concerned with the deeper, the moral issues of 
It is a terrible truth that 
Mr. Wilson is an advent in the politics of to-day because he 
is ruled by principle. Europe turns to him with what small 
hope it has remaining, with the prayer that he will be strong 
enough to prevail. 


prophets, 
human life, and not with power. 


The outlines of his career in this mone- 
Africanus,”’ a pseudonym which covers, his pub 
lisher states, the identity of a well-known writer, should be 
welcomed. Little about the life of Mr. Wilson is known 
in Europe, where his declarations have been acclaimed as a 
Africanus shows the 
consistency of precept and practice which has marked this 
American leader in his public life as President of Princeton 
University 


graph by 


system of revitalizing doctrine 


as Governor of New Jersey, and as chief citizen 





of the United States ; and insists on the principle of funda- 
mental Christian doctrine which distinguish his writings 
and speeches, and the quality of style and thought which 
have awakened and surprised the world. Perhaps 
“ Africanus”? makes too much of the internal conditions of 
America in restraining Mr. Wilson from an earlier entry 
into the war. No thinking democrat could regard the rights 
and wrongs in such decisive colors as they appeared to 
Europe, nor accept with feelings of hope an alliance with the 
Government of the Tsar. That is the only criticism to be 
passed on this biography, which is ably written and without 
fulsomeness. 


The Geek in the Citp. 


Monpay was the last day of the financial year, and on that 
night, as usual, the Treasury issued its famous return, showing 
the revenue from all the different sources for the financial year 
ending March 3lst. The total revenue collected from taxes, 
postal service, &¢c., was 889 millions, nearly four and a-half 
times that of the year before the war, and an increase of no 
less than 181 millions on the corresponding figure for last year. 
fhe chief revenue increases were in Excess Profits Duty, Income 
lax, Customs, and Excise. ‘The Income Tax yielded 291 millions, 
the Excess Profits Duty, 285 milliors. But it must be remem- 
bered that the purchasing power of the pound is only equal to 
ten shillings before the war, so that the real revenue is only a 
little more than double the pre-war revenue. Nor does our 
Government intend to restore the value of the one pouid note ; 
for it has deliberately issued an Order in Council forbidding 
any gold to be exported, which is equivalent to saying that the 
gold standard is not to be restored. No wonder that men of 
foresight in the City are alarn.ed. Moreover, the approach of 
the Budget and the disappearance of hopes of a large indemnity 
from Germany are caleulated to aggravate ihe depression on 
the Stock Exchange. The wonder really is that prices bear up 
-o wel, 

ISSUES. 


A BATCH OF NEW 


Nhe week began with a shower of prospectuses, which is 
likely to be frequently repeated now that the ‘Treasury ban on 
issues for domestic purposes has been removed. Four 
prospectuses appeared on Monday, of which one, that of the 
Magadi Soda Company, asked for funds to be disposed of 
abroad. ‘The company, as is well known, lras a ninety-nine 
sears’ lease of Lake Magadi, a thirty square mile natural soda 
deposit, which war circumstances have prevented ¢t from ex 
ploiting as fast or as fully as it would otherwise have done. The 
public showed faith im the prospects and snapped up the whole 
issue of £500,000 convertible 6 per cent. debentures in one day, 
investors being attracted by the speculative possibilities offered 
through the conversion rights. Bradley's (Chepstow Place), 
ihe old-established ladies’ dress concern, also ‘had shares im the 
market, Mr. Redman disposing of part of his large holdings 
by offering 100,600 53} per cent. preference shares at 16s. per 
share, and 100.000 ordinary shares at 39s. per share. ‘The 
former are very well covered, and are an attractive lock-up 
vielding 62 per cent., while the iatter, which on the basis of 
the 20 per cent. paid in 1918, offer 10) per cent., depend for 
their attraction on the question whether the very satisfactory 
seale of profits earned during the war can be maintained in 
peace. A very unusual issue is that of 550,600 ordinary shares 
by Trust Houses Limited. No date is fixed for closing the 
subscription list, and the issue is not underwritten. Seven per 
cent. is the maximum dividend payable on the shares, and this 
rate was achieved last year. ‘The company’s operations are 
extending rapidly on a remunerative basis, but the issue will 
appeal to the public less ow financial grounds than on the ground 
of the admirable work which the company, under able man- 
agement and distinguished patronage, is doing towards 
reforming public-houses on save and practical lines. The fourth 
issue, that of Greenlees and Sons, boot retailers, is not, 
perhaps, likely to attract very many who are not intimately 
conversant with the trade and its prospect. Among forthcoming 
issues, that of Vicker’s, to evwable them to carry out the pur- 
chase of the Metropolitan Carriage and Wagon Companiy, is 
awaited with especial interest. 


Rio Tint). 


The Rio ‘Dinté Company found themselves last vear vers 
seriously handicapped by shortage of locomotives and essential 
machinery, supplies and renewals of which could be readily 
obtained. Im order to carry on, hand labor had to be sub- 
stituted, aud costs rese greatly. The price obiained for copper 
was not sufficiently greater to make compensation. Profits from 
-ales, the report shows, fell from £2,548.112 in 1917, to 
€1,268.263 in 1918, and the dévidend was drastically reduced 
from 90 per cent. to 50 per cent. This leaves the carry forward 
slightly higher at £542,444 
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